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CHAPTER IX. 


So Juliet returned to the substantial house occupied by Sir John 
Carew at Killina, with its newly-made garden, the flower-beds 
which she herself had laid out, the sparkling dairy with its tins of 
delicate cream, the green fields winding around, and the woods 
stretching far away up towards the distant mountains. Sad, indeed, 
was Juliet Carew when she once more re-entered that house. Sir 
John’s anger at her self-will, and disobedience to his commands, 
showed itself in every word he addressed to her, and in almost every 
look he gave her. 

“ A wench, to set up her wishes against those of her father! to 
refuse the hand of an honourable gentleman whom her father had 
singled out for her on account of his fitness to be her husband! not 
but that Ned Champernowne was twice too good for her, although 
Sir John would not say so, except to herself.”’ 

Juliet made few replies to the tirades of, Sir John. She stood 
somewhat in awe of her father, and loved him too, being without 
mother, brother, or sister. His rough, unkind manner, and con- 
tinual scoldings, made the poor girl utterly wretched, and often as 
she stood in her favourite dairy superintending her maidens, the 
tears would drop unseen into the bowl of milk or cream beneath her 
hand. And throughout all this unhappiness the strange, unaccount- 
able charm of a hopeless love flooded her heart with melancholy 
Sweetness. 

Juliet Carew found no comfort in religion. ‘The doctrine she 
had been taught had consisted chiefly in hatred to Catholicism ; and 
how that she found it impossible to cherish that hatred in its 


extremity, the complication was a difficultone. As practice usually 
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languishes without doctrine, Juliet, never accustomed to guide her 
life by religious rules, was now thoroughly stranded ; cross, and 
miserable, and with no one to whom she might impart her misery, 
surely the most hard-worked female kerne about Killina need not. 
have envied the daughter of Sir John Carew. 

There was a hillock in the wood near Killina, where the 
flowers bloomed in profuse beauty among moss-grown stones, 
around a small granite cross of a great age. From this hillock, 
‘which rose above the tops of the surrounding trees, the distant. 
mountains could be seen, faintly traceable against the pale sky 
in their deeper blues and greys; and to this hillock Juliet loved 
to take her way, unseen by any,—to sit down beside the old cross, 
and lean on her elbow, and fix her. eyes on the far-off heights of 
Ara. In her obstinate character, that extraordinary, and as Cham. 
pernowne considered, unnatural attachment had becomed engrained, 
and increased every day. It wore away the once blooming cheek 
of the Saxon lady, and dimmed her once bright eye ; yet: the more 
it made her suffer the stronger became its power over her, and the 
oftener did she go to the hillock and watch the hazy, yet cloudless sum 
of a warm bright autumn and winter bathe the hills in gentle light. 
Often she would try to fancy herself once more seated in the halls of 
the mountain fortress, listening to Caha] Ban’s wonderful harp ; even 
the grey-haired priest was a delightful memory to her now. 

One day, in the return of summer, as Juliet sat on the hillock, she 
saw the waving of female garments in the wood beneath, and was a 
little startled, knowing that some of the Irishwomen, driven to despe- 
ration by their miseries, would think nothing of robbing, or perhaps 
murdering an English girl, if in their power. She prepared to make 
a good fight of it, should such aggressors be near, but still she felt 
rather uncomfortable as she saw the green kirtle draw nearer and 
nearer, till at last a young woman appeared at the foot of the hillock 
seated on a beautiful mountain pony. She was handsomely dressed 
in the costume of an Ivish lady, her dark hair flowed in wavy mazes 
over her well-formed figure; and as she raised her face Juliet in- 
voluntarily uttered a cry of astonishment and delight on recognising 
Nora O’Brien. 

The girl alighted, like a fairy, from her horse, bounded up the 
rough hillock as easily as if it were a level sward, and threw herself 
down on the grass beside Juliet with warm expressions of joy at their 
meeting. And ailin that moment poor Juliet’s heart ceased to ache, 
as the bright presence of Redmond O’Brien’s sister dried the heavy 
tears with which her eyes had been filled before. Nora’s resemblance 
to her brother, though not complete, was still enough to make 
Juliet gaze on her features with eager eyes, and the sweet voice 
common to all the family powerfully soothed her distress. 
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‘‘ 1 know, dear Mistress Juliet, you little expected me here,” 
said Nora, in the French language, which had been’ the medium of 
their conversation at Ara. ‘‘I could not help coming to have 
a talk with you, for Conal Oge, my foster- brother, is often in 
these woods, and has many a time seen you sitting here all alone; 
so why should not I come and spend one half-hour with my Saxon 
friend ?”” 

“You can never know the pleasure you have given me by doing 
so, dearest Lady Nora,”’ said Juliet, whose pale face was flushed 
with delight. “ My only fear is for yourself—so far from home, and 
so near the settlements.” 

‘Oh, you need not fear for me,’’ replied the Irish princess, 
gaily laughing. “1 have an escort near that would shed the last 
drop of their blood—yes, and of the Saxons’ blood too,—in defence 
of their chieftain’s sister. I am armed, too, myself, and a moun- 
tain girl knows no fear.”’ ; 

“Tam sure you know none,” said Juliet, smiling in admira- 
tion, and half in envy, of the brilliant, light-hearted girl at her — 
side. You are brave, and kind as brave; but we English women 
also have courage.” 

‘¢ Yours is not so often called forth as ours,’’ said Nora. 

“Do not think but that we need courage at times, Lady Nora,’’ 
returned Juliet. 

‘* Ah, but call me ‘ Nora,’ and let me call you ‘ Juliet,’ darling,’’ 
said Nora, in~her sweetest tones. ‘* But stay—perhaps you are 
already Mistress Champernowne.”’ 

Her smile faded, and she looked up earnestly in Juliet’s now 
blushing face. — 

‘No, I am not Mistress Champernowne,”’ said Juliet. She 
was far shrewder than her father, and she detected at once that 
Nora had come on an exploring expedition ; but whether with poli- 
tical objects, or whether, as she could not help wildly hoping, with 
reference to herself, she was not as yet quite sure. She resolved to 
be very cautious should Nora touch on the designs of the English, 
or the projects of the settlers at Killina, but to give her full in. 
formation as to herself. 

“I am not Mistress Champernowne, nor ever shall be. Edward 
and I agreed that we did not care for each other—at least that I did 
not care for him, so I am no longer his betrothed.”’ 

“ Ah?” said Nora, musingly, and without showing evidences of 
any particular feeling, though Juliet could not help intently watch. 
ing the expression of her face. She thoughtfully stroked a rosary 
Which hung at her waist, but for a little while she said sothing. Then 
she appeared to change the subject of conversation, as she observed, 
“I suppose I may trust you, Juliet Carew, without danger of 
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your causing an attack to be made upon our fastnesses ; though 
I think we are quite able to repel it yet.” 

“Tam too grateful for hospitality,”’ replied Juliet, ‘‘ to bring 
any evil upon the halls where I was so kindly treated, and of which 
IT—so often think. ‘You do me scant justice, Nora.’’ 

** ‘We are not so well protected as we were,”’ said Nora. ‘‘ Red- 
mond has marched for the north with half his clan.”’ 

Juliet’s heart sank once more. He was then no longer near her-— 
may be he was about soon to be exposed to all the perils of battle 
and warfare, for Tyrone had refused the Queen’s tardy pardon, and 
a truce had been agreed upon. She could now only look at the 
mountains as Redmond's birthplace and his home, no longer as the 
spot where he was. 

“I wish I could have gone with him!’’ said Nora. ‘‘I long so 
much to fight for my dear religion and dear covatry! But I think 
we are not so anxious about him as you would suppose, seeing 
how much the whole clan loves Redmond. You see we are so well 
accustomed to his being in danger, either in warfare, or in the chase, 
wt climbing the mountain sides. And vigorous action and thought, 
and change of scene, will be good for him; for, Juliet, he has been 
anhappy lately,—his step less springy, and his heart less light.”’ 

Juliet looked up quickly, whilst Nora went on. ‘‘ For 
some time, ever since August, this has been the case. I think 
be has something on his mind, And you, too, dear Juliet, are 
looking ill—how is that? Have you not been well ?”’ 

** T have not been ill,’”’ replied Juliet, ‘‘ but very unhappy.”’ 

** Not about the Champernowne?” said Nora, a little mis- 
chievously. 

** No, surely,’’ returned Juliet, with indignation.. ‘‘ But my 
father is unkind—I am quite alone—I am not loved by any * 

“ Oh, yes, it is impossible that you should be quite unloved,” 
said Nora, taking Juliet’s hands in hers, with great tenderness. 
“Saxon as you are, it is among our fastnesses that you must look 
for love—because I love you,”’ she added, hurriedly. ‘* Courage, 
mavourneen! You sit at the foot of the cross, look up to it, and 
think of it, and learn to suffer with patience till deliverance comes.”’ 

Juliet thought this a very Popish speech’; yet she never remem- 
bered hearing anything more truly religious than that direction to 
learn by the Cross to suffer. And, looking at Nora, she saw a 
serious, pathetic look upon her hitherto laughing face. 

Juliet felt no doubt that Nora had come at her brother’s 
desire to find out whether or no she was married; if she was, to 
return and go to Killina no more; if she was not, to find out 
how matters stood; for, certainly, Nora had implied that an 

attuchment to Juliet existed in the heart of Redmond; and 
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though Juliet blushed that he should have detected her feelings on 
her departure from Ara, yet her heart danced for joy at the 
thought that Redmond loved her. She confided to Nora her pre- 
sent great unhappiness, and thongh of course she furbore alluding to 
her affection for Redmond, a girl of Nora’s quick perceptions could 
not feel much doubt as toits reality. She encouraged Juliet’s confi- 
dence by referring to little sorrows of her own, such as the mutual 
attachment of herself and Arthur O’ Molloy, the son of the redoubted 
O’ Molloy, who was at feud with the O’Briens. 

“ Redmond would put no obstacles in the way,"’ she said; “ for 
he told me he did not think feuds, even between hostilé races, - 
should bar the marriage of two young people whose love was good 
and true; but the O’Molloy is not so sensible as my brother. 

“Courage!” said Juliet, in her turn. And the Saxon maiden 
and the Celtic princess embraced and kissed each other like sisters, 

This was not the last perilous visit of Nora O’Brien to the hil- 
lock in the wood. Nora’s visits were the only delight which Juliet 
had during that summer; and great, indeed, was her joy when 
she saw Nora’s mountain pony cautiously approach between 
the trees. While the bees hummed around and dreamed upon the 
flowers, the two girls sat on the hillock beneath the old cross, 
talking eagerly, and even confidentially. Soon each knew the 
other’s secrets so well that they were able to confer freely and with. 
out restraint, like sisters who had never had a quarrel. 

Juliet needed the solace which she derived from Nora’s occasional 
companionship, and from the way in which she talked of her brother 
Redmond. She never regularly praised him up, but the warm love 
for him which she evidently felt, as well as little incidents casually 
dropping from her lips, which threw a light upon bis thoughts and 
habits, confirmed the opinion which Juliet had formed of a character 
pure and fresh as his own mountain air. Juliet brooded over all 
these things with melancholy pleasure while Sir John growled at her 
across the table, until sometimes her very passiveness roused his ire, 
and he scolded her heartily. His object was to put down her will, 
but he succeeded only in forcing it to assert itself more positively 
than it had ever dared to do before. 

One day there was a great fracas, which ended in Sir John’s 
declaring that he would send her to England, to her relations the 
Cecils, who would get her married and off his hands. She pleaded in 
bitter tears to be allowed to stay where she was. 

“Why, when I bade you come with me to Ireland, you begged 
to be left; and now when I bid you go back to England you cry 
that you may stay; and ’tis all wilfulness and perversity, which 
I will break. Return you shall !’’ 

The next day, Sir John growled because his daughter was late 
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at dinner, or rather because she did not appear at dinner at all. 
“* Go, and tell Rose to bid ‘her mistress descend,”’ he said. 

‘« Rose is not to be found, Sir John ; has not been seen all the 
afternoon. 

“Then bid Margery go.”’ 

“Margery cannot find Mistress Juliet anywhere, Sir Jobn.”’ 

It was true Juliet Carew had disappeared. 


. CHAPTER X. 


Over the old primatial city beside the shining waves of Avonmore, 
the August sun arose in fiery splendour. Not a cloud in the sky, 
not a ripple on the water; there was every promise of a fine hot day 
to do hot work in. Already the English army, in three divisions, 
had left Armagh, to meet the Irish under the Earl of Tyrone and 
Hugh O'Donnell, who had waited for the morning light. Defiling 
past Grange, the Saxon forces presented a goodly sight ; and even 
Edward Champernowne, as he rode in the immediate suite of Marshal 
Bagenal, felt his heart shake off its depression, and bound at the 
notes of the bugle and the sight of glinting arms in long and bright 
array. In those days it was not always requisite to have gone 
through a long and regular military training in order to establish 
a military reputation. At times, a young man hardly out of school 
was hurried to the command of a legion or a fortified city; and at 
times, again, it happened that one who had reached a tolerably mature 
age without doing much more than toy with a volunteer’s sword, 
attained, like Spinola,-to the baton of a commander-in-chief. And 
Champernowne, though his martial experience was not as yet a large 
one, hoped by conspicuous valour to inaugurate well a military career 
which was more suited to the disturbed state of his mind than 
farming and planting, even with a chance of having to resist 
demands for black mail. 

Marshal Bagenal was all on fire with impatience for the battle. 
He had personal reasons for detesting O’Neil, whom his sister had 
married against her brother’s will; and he had public reasons for 
deiesting him, as had every Englishman. Besides which, the 
Marshal felt that keen anxiety to serve Queen Elizabeth well which 
preyed on so many able and valiant subjects of a most ungrateful 
monarch, 

“The beginning !”’ he exclaimed, as a sharp volley of musketry 
suddenly poured in upon the English ranks defiling between thickets 
of fir and shrubs. ‘ Press on! St. George for merry England!” 
And so resolute was the charge of his fearless and well-disciplined 
troops that he drove the light-armed tirailleurs out of their shelter, and 
pursued them headlong into the plain, where O’Neil’s main force 
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awaited him, drawn up in silent and motionless lines. There was that 
army which the most talented, if the most crafty, of his race had been 
so long preparing for the victory which he hoped would be his ; like. 
a host of statues, still, firm, without a war-cry, or a note of martial 
music, they stood behind their entrenchments, with a solid patience 
foreign to the Celtic nature. Only the light-armed sharpshooters 
fled before Bagenal’s charge, and took refuge with the main army: 

Champernowne was riding furiously close behind one Captain 
Segrave, an inveterate foe of all Irishmen, whose great object it 
seemed to be to charge into the very midst of the Celtic army. 
Edward was prepared to follow him and share his heroism, what. 
ever might be its direction, and was pressing rashly forward, when 
he suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Stay! Segrave! a pit! a pit!’’ 

But the warning came too late. With a shriek from man and 
beast, Segrave and his horse rolled over, plunging and struggling 
in a trench cunningly prepared and concealed with wattles, like 
‘those which had engulfed so many English cavaliers on the field 
of Bannockburn. Not only Segrave, but a large number of the 
cavalry whose impetuous charge had been begun so splendidly, fell 
into the snare. Champernowne only reigned up his horse just in 
time, nearly throwing him down by the sudden violence with which 
he checked a career so nearly fatal. Yet, undismayed, the flower 
of the English, who were possessed of artillery, in which the enemy 
was deficient, persisted in the brave attempt to carry the entrench- 
ments, whilst O’Neil’s army remained obstinately on the defensive, 
not sallying forth to repel the assailants in the open plain Cham- 
pernowne, blackened with smoke and gunpowder, was among the 
fiercest of the Saxon warriors. 

‘* They yield !’’ he exclaimed, as he led a body of men right 
over the defences, and succeeded in forcing back the Gaels who had 
80 fiercely contested the point which he had bent all his energies to 
gain. ‘‘Comeon! come on! Victory will be ours.”’ 

Even as he spoke, and flung himself upon the Irish, who receded 
inch by inch, the silence which had pervaded the Celtic ranks was 
broken by a sudden tumult of war cries, among which the terrible 
sound of Lamh dearg / and O’ Donnell abu / rose loud and resonant, 
awfully familiar to those who were accustomed to Ulster war- 
fare; and as if sudden life had been infused into the host of 
statues ranged behind the entrenchments of the main army, foot 
and horse advanced, and with that fiery eagerness which Champer- 
nowne had before noticed as so peculiarly Gaelic, rushed in well- 
ordered array upon Bagenal’s army. Champernowne, now separated 
from the Marshal, found himself and the band of volunteers whom 
he led forced back by the furious onset. Yet they well contested 
their ground. His great object was to keep the little troop to- 
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gether; but a regiment of the O’Donnell clan, pressing forward at. 
last, 5 cro onward in headlong career. These Celts of Tyr- 
connell were led on by their chief, the well-known Red Hugh, 

famous for his extraordinary beauty and valour, and for the pure 
disinterestedness, only too rare among Irish princes altogether, with 
which he had sia himself to the service of his country and 
his faith. The loss of four years in the Castle of Dublin had but. 
rendered him eager to make up for wasted time. 

This fiery young patriot headed the onset of the picked warriors 
of his clan, and as his sword whizzed for a moment round his head, 
and then descended, with force and skill, he cleared a wide passage for 

his advance. As he passed Champernowne, he made an attempt at 
cleaving his brains; but the Devonshire man suddenly throwing 
himself back, the powerful blow fell on empty air. O’Donnell 
turned as soon as he could, and fixed his eye on Champernowne 
through all the smoke and dust, calling out, ‘‘I missed you! Let 
us have it out! Come on, for I see you are not afraid !”’ 

**I afraid !’’—and Champernowne swore a very profane oath. 
**T come, thou Popish rebel.’’ He tried hard to reach O’ Donnell, 
who was tossing his radiant and ringletted hair out of his 
eyes, in order the better to give his enemy the death-blow. 
But, alas! the tide of flight and of pursuit, which now pressed 
irresistibly onward, swept between the would-be combatants, and 
Champernowne found himself forced backward by his own country- 
men, whom he cursed and rebuked in vain, and was soon separated 
fifty yards and more from the fiery Hugh of Tyrconnell. 

Marshal Bagenal had already laid down his life on the field he had 
so well contested ; and his death gave the final blow to the hopes 
of his army. A waggon of gunpowder suddenly exploding added 
to the confusion of those usually invincible ranks, and the retreat 
became an irrecoverable rout. 

“Rally, men, rally! run not like cowards from the Irish 
enemies !’’ shouted Edward Champernowne, as, holding up his 
swora dripping with rebel blood, he strove to stem the flight. But 
none listened to that voice; the explosion of the powder waggon, 
followed by a terrible charge of the Gaelic cavalry, was the culmi- 
nating point of the English disasters, and groups of fugitives 
streamed past Champernowne, little heeding his taunts and threats. 
And as he stood, a mark for all, a ball lodged i in his neck and he fell. 

On pressed the Galloglasses, revenge for all their country’s 
wrongs burning in their eyes, as though about to trample down the 
brave warrior, who lay perfectly conscious, whilst Tom Harvey 
alone remained like a rock beside him, but unable to withstand the 

victorious multitude. On Edward’s ear, not for the first time 
that day, pealed a cry which he had heard before, ringing among 
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mountain gorges in Munster—the terrible war cry of the O’Briens. 
—** Lamh Laidir au nathair [’ 

‘* Back! kernes, back !’’ shouted a young chieftain with raven. 
locks, who, springing forward, aided Tom Harvey to keep Champer-. 
nowne from being trampled to the ground by holding his drawn sword. 
before him as an impassable defence. ‘‘ You, Art, and six others, 
guard us while we carry him into the shelter of that little copse. 
He is my dear friend, Edward, the brother of my heart. Thomas, 
help me to bear him off. 4 cara mo chroidhe! What will I do- 
if thou art slain ?”’ 

Tom Harvey and O’Brien of Ara lifted Champernowne 
between them, and, protected by a small band of clansmen, they 
pushed their way to the little grove of fir-trees, where the tide of 
pursuit swept past them as they laid him on a couple of cloaks such 
as the Irish kernes carried in battle rolled round their left arms.. 
Edward had not lost consciousness, and he recognised Redmond 
O’Brien, who, remembering the day when their positions had been 
reversed, kindly and speedily stanched the flow of blood, with no 
unskilled hand. But consciousness was no source of comfort to the 
wounded man, who, in that awful moment, feeling as he had 
never feli. before, had his eyes suddenly opened to the things of 
eternity. He forgot that it was his successful rival, possessor of 
the love of Juliet, who was bending over him ; forgot all the evils. 
associated with an Irish Papist; he clung to him as a living, 
visible being, as though anchoring himself to vitality could make 
him live. The man who had been so careless all his days, who had 
led the reckless existence common to so many of his time and class, 
was now in his agony of body and soul seized with so fearful a dread 
of the death which appeared imminent, that only a remnaut of his 
former pride prevented him from shrieking with alarm. 

“‘ Hold me up higher, O’Brien !’’ he exclaimed, ‘ hold me—let 
me not die if you can help it—let not the blood flow! Oh, 
heavens! your face grows black ; the blue sky is reeling !’’ Then he 
was silent, being for the moment exhausted, whilst Redmond press- 
ing a kerchief tightly on the wound, prevented the blood from gush- 
ing forth. Thus Champernowne could not faint, though strange 
and horrible fancies flitted across his brain; it seemed to him 
as if the form of Juliet stood near him, and, in a manner quite 
— to her generous nature, mocked and laughed at his over. 

row. : 

“*Cruel wench !’’ he murmured—“ pitiless one, to rejoice at the 
fall of one who loved thee so well! Ibhate thee—oh, I do hate 
thee! No, I can never hate her, foolish though I be.” 

‘ Edward, by all that is holy, think of your immortal soul,” 
pleaded O’Brien, in a low and solemn voice. Tom Harvey had 
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fetched some water from a stream hard by, and with this they 
bathed Edward’s burning and empurpled forehead, and moistened 
his li 

«My soul !’’ exclaimed he, wildly—‘‘I do think of it. Is it 
ready to go there—there? I cannot die vet. My life has little 
fitted me for this terrible moment, and I know nothing of Him into 
Whose presence I hurry. Let me not die—let me not faint—Oh, 
death! spare me yet awhile.’’ 

That heartrending cry appalled the very soul of O’Brien, and he 
felt as if he would gladly have bought with his own life that which 
the warrior, who had lately been so dauntlessly brave, now thus 
tremblingly desired. In low, earnest tones, he prayed, out of his 
fresh and simple heart, for mercy on his friend, by the merits of the 
Passion, and asking the accompanying intercessions of the saints. 

“ Regina Virginum, Virgo clemens,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ ora pro 
nobis / ‘** Saint Mary Magdalen, now glorious in the skies—ora pro 
no nobis. +B 


‘*Saint Peter, who in thine own agony didst hang head down. 
ward on the cross, ora pro nobis.” 

Champernowne’ s limbs ceased to writhe. ‘‘I fear,’’ he whis- 
ered, painfully, ‘‘ that praying for me, who have prayed so little 
for myself, will avail me nought. Yet I like to know that you 
love me well enough to pray for me—though ’tis in your own 
way.” 

“* Master !’’ almost shrieked Tom Harvey, ‘‘ better not! let not 
the Papist befool you ! answer him but with a curse.’’ 

** Have you nothing better to offer him?’ said Redmond, 
glancing at Harvey with eyes of deep reproach. ‘“‘ Edward, friend 
of my heart, take care not to exhaust yourself. Ignorance is your 
excuse—lift up your eyes to the Cross, and ask for mercy from the 
depths of your soul.”’ 

He still kept on pressing the kerchief on the wound, knowing 
this to be the only way of saving Champernowne’s life, and the 
unhappy man submitted willingly to whatever might preserve him 
from the death he so much dreaded. By degrees he grew quieter, 
and his knitted features relaxed, whilst his attendants revived him 
‘by every possible means. At last he spoke again. 

“Tam happier,’ he said. “I thank you, O’Brien, for your 
love forme. I hope I may live and improve ; but whether I live 
or die, send me back to the English as soon as you can, for I dread 
the tender mercies of your | terrible leader, O’ Neil, and I would fain 
dive to be good and great. 

“ He has proved himself to be merciful,” ’ said O’Brien. 

“Send me back to my countrymen, I conjure you, Redmond, 
by your own life, which I once saved,’’ repeated Champernowne, 
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fixing his eyes with intense earnestness on those of the chieftain, 
who promised that he would do his behests. A small house stood 
close to the little wood, and thither Champernowne was removed 
till it might be possible to restore him to his own people. 

‘‘ As for that grim and impious Saxon,’’ said Redmond, ‘“‘ the 

servant of Edward, you had better keep him away from his master, 
Art. Use him kindly—TI like not that prisoners should be cruelly 
treated. Remember, Art, you have my orders.”’ 
_ O’Brien, who had been all day in the thick of the fight, did not 
follow the foe through the “ Bloody Loaning,’’ as a certain spot 
where the carnage of the flight was thickest is called to this day. 
His fiery chase had been interrupted by his tender care of the 
Saxon, for whom he felt so chivalrous an affection that the glories 
of the day would for him have been quenched had Edward Cham. 
pernowne died. The battle being over, he had leisure to think how 
best le might fulfil his request to be sent at once to the English. 
It was a difficult matter to do this when the foe was flying headlong 
from O’ Neil’s army, and Redmond greatly wished to have retained 
Champernowne under his own care. But he would not break his 
promise, and at last accomplished his friend’s wishes in a manner 
characteristically Irish. 

Before dark all the remainder of Bagenal’s army had taken 
refuge in Armagh, which was at once invested by O’Neil. Cham- 
pernowne got better during the night, and in the morning O’Brien 
sent a messenger to O’ Neil, asking permission to deliver up at once 
a prisoner whom he had taken, whilst, at the same time, he had 
Champernowne laid on a litter, and escorted him through a part of 
the Irish lines, formed chiefly of the clans of a close friend of his 
own, to one of the city gates, where, under protection of a white 
flag, Champernowne was safely transmitted to his own countrymen. 
By the time the Prince of Ulster received O’Brien’s message, the 
prisoner was in Armagh; and Redmond resolved to see the wily 
veteran in the evening, and find out whether that subtle intellect 
detected his manceuvre. Tom Harvey he retained, though he meant 
to have him, too, ultimately sent back. 

“Thomas,” he observed, “ you shall stay a little while with my 
clansmen, till you have learnt to curse Irish Papists, as you please 
to call us, no more.”’ 

“* Then I shall stay with them for ever,’’ growled Tom, who, 
notwithstanding that O’Brien had saved him as well as his master 
during the flight, was as sturdy in his faults as in his virtues, and 
never would be reconciled to the rebel whose brains he had pro- 
posed to dash out on the banks of Nenagh. 

When in the evening the chieftains assembled in council of war 
around Tyrone, who had chosen a shady copse as the pleasantest 
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council-room on that hot, breathless August afternoon, Redmond 
O’Brien saw at once that the subtle Northern chief knew of the 
way in which his usually ingenuous young ally had got his prisoner 
out of the way. He was, however, naturally attached to the very 
few Munster chiefs who as yet adhered to him, and greeted O’ Brien 
with a smile playing on his massive, but rather crafty countenance. 
Hugh O’Donnell stood at his side; and though he extended a 
courteous hand to the Southern chieftain, a shade of severity lay on 
his polished brow. 

** Welcome, brave .Dalcassian; you fought yesterday, as did 
your great master, on the field of Clontarf. I hear you killed many 
Sacsanach, and took some prisoners.”’ 


“ Not many,” replied the blushing Dalcassian. ‘I have but 
one.” 


** You had two,’’ said O’Neil, smiling, “and I give you full 
leave to send him back at once, though my leave is quite un- 
necessary. Nay, blush not; I will show you when we take 
Armagh how merciful I can be.”’ 

Hugh O’ Donnell here fixed a starching eye on'O’Brien’s face. 
** It is well,’’ he said, ‘‘ to be kind to the defenceless ; but you are 
an officer under the command of military superiors, and would 
have done better to have asked their leave first, and not afterwards. 

Even as he spoke O’Donnell’s brow contracted with pain, for 
since his escape over the Wicklow hills in deep snow, his feet had 
been tortured by occasional shooting pangs, which were for ever 
reminding him of that awful journey. His brow soon cleared, how- 
ever, and his usual kindly, if royal manner, took the place of that 
momentary sternness. His character, pure and fiery as a star, shines 
all the more brightly in that age of selfishness, corruption, and a 
crooked policy ; and has left a track of glory on the firmament of 
Ireland's history, which time, it may be hoped, will not efface. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A stoxM of war had passed over Munster, and many of the 
planters’ stolen mansions, including that of the “ gentle Spenser ”’ 
lay in ruins, for the South had at last arisen from the frozen trance 
which succeeded the Geraldine war. But Killina, where Sir John 
Carew spent half the year, had never been despoiled or touched. 
And when the fatal battle of Kinsale had eclipsed the glories of 
O’Neil and O’Donnell, and the young patriot warrior had met his 
early death in Spain, and O’Neil had submitted on his knees at 
Mountjoy’s feet, the fields and orchards of Killina flourished still. 

Sir John Carew sat in the verandah of his house on a hot 
summer's afternoon. Years had passed since Juliet’s disappearance, 
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and very lonely did her father feel. He made a good governor and 
a good manager of his own estate, and that of every one else; but 
he hed never been happy since the day when Juliet had been 
missed from the garden, the dairy, bn house, and fields, The 
thought that she had killed herself first weighed on his mind, but 
from that thought he had been relieved by an Englishman who had 
gone through all the Ulster war, and who had been released on con- 
dition of giving certain information to Sir John Carew. 

_The Englishman had been taken prisoner by O’Brien of Ara, 
in the i of 1598, when half Munster arose under the 
leadership of the Lugawn, Earl of Desmond. The Saxon, Sir Peter 
Fanshawe by name, passed an exceedingly merry time at Ara, and 
witnessed the wedding festivities of its chieftain with Juliet Carew, 
who had for some time previously been living under his mother’s 
care, awaiting his return. The ceremony, Sir Peter said, was a 
very beautiful one, though Popish, and performed in a highly orna. 
mented chapel; the notorious Father Mahony, assisted by four 
other priests, officiating, and a whole train of lovely maidens bring. 
ing the bride, who looked happy as a queen, to the altar. 

Sir John would have been sorry to think that Juliet was dead ; 
but to know that she had, of her own free will, been married by 
Popish priests to an Irish chieftain, caused him, if not to tear his 
hair, to swear many fierce oaths, to kick his men-servants in a 
most undignified manner, and to forget the business of two or three 
whole days, except his dinner. 

His resolve to massacre the entire Irish race was stronger than 
ever ; but, unfortunately, they would not be massacred. After the 
death of O’ Donnell, Redmond O’Brien had come out of his fastness 
and submitted to the President of Munster, who was Sir John’s 
cousin ; but this had occurred during a visit of Sir John’s to Lan- 
combe. 

So Sir John Carew sat in the hot afternoon in his verandah, 
with a table of choice wines and fruits at his side. He meant to go 
back to England soon for good, and exchange these hated Irish scenes 
for those of his childhood. He watched the far distant hills rise in 
the hot greyish sky, and the dark green woods shine in the twinkling 
air. He saw the flowery meadow thickly strewn with well-liking 
cattle—and the little footpath which led from the wood between tall 
waving walls of luxuriant grass. 

Sir John was just heaving a sigh, large and heavy in proportion 
to the frame from which it broke, “when he saw, to his surprise, a 
long-haired Irish galloglasse2coming down that path, leading by the 
hand a little girl, and followed by two mighty wolf-hounds. 

“Who the devil are they?’ growled Sir John, for they made 
for the manor house, as the substantial building was called. ‘‘I 
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hate that galloglasse, but I see he has a white handkerchief, and 
the men are out, and I am now no match for those wolf-hounds. I 
suppose he means no harm as that little delicate slip of a girl is 
with him. 

“Hi! what’s your business, kerne?”’ he shouted, as the gallo. 
glasse,a clean, superior-looking mountaineer, stopped gracefully at 
the garden-gate, and asked, in good English, for permission to enter. 

“You may let the little girl in, but not yourself !’’. said Sir 
John, half-laughing at his own joke ; but this arrangement hap. 
pened to be just what the man wanted, and he pushed open the 
gate and let in the child alone. 

She walked up the garden path with the proud, dainty step ofa 
princess, and coming fearlessly near Sir John, stopped at a few 
paces from him, and looked up in his face, much to his amazement. 
She wore a pretty green frock, dashed with the yellow pollen of the 
flowers among which she had been walking, and shoes buckled with 
pure gold. She pushed back her fair hairas if oppressed by the 
heat, and gazed at Sir John with a pair of large grey eyes fringed 
with black lashes of great length. 

‘* Well, my pretty little wench !’’ exclaimed the astonished Sir 
John, who felt somewhat drawn towards this lovely being, though 
why, he knew not. “ Art thou a fairy princess !”’ 

“No,” replied the child, solemnly, looking back at her con- 
ductor, who stood at the gate, as if she wish to return to him. 

‘** Thou lookest like a fairy and a princess,’’ said Sir John, for- 
getting all his bad humour as he gazed at the little thing, who seemed 
much more amicable towards him than children usually were. 

“Tam a princess, but I am not a fairy,’’ said she, in good 
English, but with a strong Irish accent, which sounded sweetly 
when pronounced in her peculiarly soft tones, and by her infant 
lips. Then the strange scene and the strange appearance of the 
great fat old man, with his loud voice, seemed to take away her 
courage, and she turned from him, saying, ‘‘ Let me go back to 
Conal! Conal, come and fetch me, and take me home !”’ 

‘* Not just now, my little maid,” said Sir John, enjoying the un- 
wonted softening of his own heart at the sight of her, and wondering 
in his slow mind what could be the cause of so fair an apparition in 
his desolate domain. ‘“Conal, as you call him, may come in and 
guard you. Here, kerne! come here and see that the old Saxon 
does no harm to your little princess, whoever she be. What is your 
name, fair maiden, prithee ?”’ 

“ Juliet O’Brien, the Maid of Ara,” replied the child, proudly 
raising her little head. 

“ My Juliet’s child!”’ exclaimed Sir John Carew, and before h 
had time to consider whether he ought to hate her or not, he seized 
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his little granddaughter in his arms, kissed her and hugged her to 
his broad breast, in the strong impulse of rough tenderness, inspired 
by the sight of his own flesh and blood after so long a period of lone- 
liness. The child, a little frightened by the suddenness of his 
embrace, at first set up a slight struggle, but soon yielded amicably 
to be tumbled on his knee, and covered with the kisses of the great 
red-whiskered old man. She was reassured, too, by the smiles of 
Conal, who seemed much pleased at her grandfather’s manner of 
receiving her. 

**'You’ve got your mother’s hair, child,”’ said Sir John, as he 
laid his broad hand on the blonde head, much dishevelled by his 
own caresses. ‘‘ As to those grey eyes and that round forehead, 
and that decided little mouth, they. are none of Juliet’s—not but 
that she was obstinate-looking, too. But I'll forgive them for the 
sake of the hair and the plump cheeks;’’ and, as he spoke he 
settled her on his knee, and found that the decided little mouth had 
no objection to opening itself for the choicest of his strawberries, 
which he pressed into it well dipped in cream. 

Conal, meanwhile, stood at a little distance, smiling at the 
picture of the rugged old gentleman with his great burly frame, 
holding on his knee that lovely mountain fairy, and feeding her 
with fruit off the rustic table, 

‘Now do you know who I am?” asked Sir John, bending his 
head down over her, and looking in her eyes. Her spotless face, 
which had won every tender and brilliant tint from the moist air 
of her native climate and the soft water of her mountain streams, 
was rippled with smiles. 

‘* Grandfather,”’ she said. 

‘Thou art right, maiden,’’ said the old man, delighted with her 
avowal of their relationship. ‘‘ And who told thee that I am 
grandfather, and bade thee come here to see me ?”’ 

‘* My mother and my father, and everyone,’’ replied the little 
Maid of Ara. ‘ And mother told me to give you this—’’ and she 
dived into the bosom of the green frock, and drew out a written fold 
of vellum, which she gave to Sir John. 

‘* Juliet’s writing,”’ said he, as he turned it over. ‘‘I know 
well her J’s; she never would form them right, after all the pains 
that poor Master Browne would take to make her wnite the first 
letter of her own name well !’’ 

He opened the letter, and waded through a page of Juliet’s 
laboured writing, which testified by its carefully corrected errors 
re: slight application she had bestowed on her lessons in penman- 

p. 

_ She called him dear father, and begged his forgiveness if she had 
in any way wronged him. (‘‘ If,” murmured Sir John, a little in- 
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dignantly). She had heard that he was going back to England for 
good and longed for his pardon and blessing before he went. She 
added that she was sure dear father would be glad to know that she 
was the happiest of women in her mountain home, and could not say 
she regretted having married O’Brien of Ara. His relations were 
always kind to her, and he let her have her own way in everything. 
(“ Trust her for that,’”’ commented her father with a grim smile.) 
So she sent her little daughter with her letter, hoping he would 
be kind to the child—darling of her heart—as she called her 
—for his elder Juliet’s sake, and would let her and her foster-father 
freely return. She ended by begging that they might have a pacific 
meeting before he went, at a holy well between Ara and Killina, 
so that she might see him once again with her own eyes. 

She shall!’’ exclaimed Sir John, with vehemence. ‘‘ I'll see 
and bless my daughter again if she were married to the Emperor 
of China! Ho, Margery !’’ he shouted to a serving wench whom he 
saw laying his dinner table within the room which opened on the 
verandah. ‘‘ Bring me ink-horn and pen, and a bit of parchment. 
It’s easy to see,’’ he muttered as he wrote, having set down little 
Juliet to play with a spaniel puppy, ‘‘ that she leads her Irish 
chieftain in her leash, or never would he have asked such an enemy 
to his race as Red Carew to come up to the holy well of St. 
Brendan. I'll go, nevertheless, and she shall never rue having 
trusted her old father.’’ 

That was the happiest afternoon poor old Sir John had spent 
for a long time, playing with his grandchild, his own dogs and the 
wolf-hounds, which were as quiet as lambs when they saw that all 
intentions were pacific. Juliet clung lovingly about their necks, 
and fearlessly climbed her grandfather’s knee, whence she ate her 
dinner with an appetite undestroyed by the fruit she bad previously 
followed in the verandah. But when the slanting sunbeams began 
to show all the gossamer threads on the meadows, and the hills 
shone faintly luminous through 


“The golden mists that drape sloping woods in magic dyes,” 


Conal asked leave to take his little foster-daughter away. She 
must sleep, he said, that night at O’Molloy’s house; for the 
0’ Molloys were no longer at feud with her clan, the chieftain’s son 
having married the sister of O’Brien of Ara. Carew was very loath 
to part with the sunbeam-like maiden, and at first made many 
objections to letting her go so soon. 

**' Your honour must let me take the Maid of Ara home,’’ said 
the galloglasse, resolutely. ‘‘I had the strict orders of my chief 
and chieftainess not to let her remain here after the sun had sunk 
to within thirty yards of Slieve-na-Capall.’’ 
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“ What! will the night air give a mountain maiden cold t”’ 
said Sir John. 

Conal could only plead his orders, and the Maid of Ara seconded 
him warmly, for she was beginning to feel, as evening drew on, 
that strange, vague alarm which oppresses young children when far 
away from home. She clung to her foster-father, and insisted on 
going to her parents. 

‘¢ But thou wilt not see them to-night, wench ?’ said Sir John. 

. “ T shall see Nora, dear—darling Nora,’”’ replied the little prin. 
wess, meaning her aunt, who was married to Arthur O’Molloy; “ and 
I shall have a game with the little Cormac before I go back, and 
I shal] be at Ara in the evening.”’ 

‘* Well, take my letter to your mother,’’ said Sir Jolin, tucking 
it into hef frock, ‘‘ and give me a kiss before you go, though you 
be anxious to leave the old man.” 

For a moment Juliet turned away with a little pouting air that 
reminded him ludicrously of that elder Juliet; then the other side 
of her nature became dominantas she approached him again and put 
up her face. With a sort of courteous gratitude she kissed him, and 
said, 

“T thank you, grandfather, for the nice fruit, and fur being so 
kind.”’ 

‘* Ah, and the spaniel pup you like so much, with the silver collar! 
Thou shalt take it, to add to thy store of pets,” said Sir John, 
much pleased, “if thy foster-father can carry it and thee—no 
such. great_weight.”’ 

‘* Caith milia grasias !’’ exclaimed the child, as she kissed her 
grandfather’s hand and tbe little spaniel alternately. This was the 
first Irish she had spoken since she came; but Sir John, though he 
frowned a little, soon forgave her, as he saw that the brilliant little 
sunbeam was about to be taken away. Her attendant wrapped 
her up carefully in a beautiful velvet cloak clasped with silver, 
and hoisting his little foster-child in one arm, the spaniel pup in 
the other, he marched off through the flowery meadows into the 
adjoining wood, where no doubt a gvod escort awaited the Maid 
of Ara. 


° 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue holy well lay in a moist valley, surrounded by hills of no 
great height, and with trees on all sides. A small granite arch was 
built over the well, surmounted by a cross, and the lady-fern and the 
lastreea grew luxuriously by its side, and dipped their feathery tips 
in its pure water. It was regarded with great veneration by the 
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Irish, having been blessed by St. Brendan, and endowed with vir- 
tuous properties ever after. It was situated in the O’Molloys’ ter. 
ritory, and access to it selulously denied by them to any but their 
friends and allies. The close connection now existing between 
themselves and the O’Briens of Ara had once more opened the well to. 
members of that tribe, and O’ Molloy gladly allowed the valley to be 
made a neutral meeting-ground for the Saxon chieftainess of Ara and 
her father, though he strongly garrisoned the glen, in case the old 
Sacsanach should bring too many followers and attempt to annoy 
him as the Northern sheriffs annoyed the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyreonnell. Carew, indeed, half doubting, half relying on the. 
honour of his Celtic son-in-law, was accompanied by thirty well- 
armed men, whom he strictly enjoined to remain at peace with the 
Irish, unless these should be the aggressors. The O’Molloys, 
however, received them amicably, and the surly frowns of the 
race-proud Saxons were somewhat relaxed when they saw the good 
fare they were called on to share. 

Sir John had not been seated long beside the holy well of St. 
Brendan, before he saw another party of Gaels, descending the slope 
at the head of the valley. 

‘* Here comes my sister, the Beantighearna of Ara,’’ said 
Arthur O’Molloy, the husband of Nora O’Brien, a sprightly young 
irishman, who had welcomed Sir John to the territory of his father’s 
clan. 

** My daughter !”” exclaimed Sir John, eagerly, as he strained 
his eyes to catch a sight of his long-Jost Juliet. 

‘*'Yes. She is there; I see her on her beautiful horse, the 
most splendid lady’s steed for miles around. My brother, O’Brien 
of Ara, bought it for her from Mac-Carthy More for twenty head of 
cattle.”’ 

Whilst Arthur O’Molloy’s head ran on horses and cattle, and on 
his own secret vexation that he had not himself been first to buy, 
MacCarthy More’s beautiful horse, that much - coveted animal 
brought nearer and nearer his fair freight, the Beantighearna Sacsa- 
nach, or Saxon chieftainess, as she was called by the mountain septs. 
Sir John Carew strode to meet her. His great heart brimmed 
with the tenderness which perhaps all his life had really been there, 
but which he had not known how to manifest until years of solitude 
had bitterly taught him the lesson. And as she came nearer he 
held out his strong arms to litt her from her horse. 

Redmond O'Brien had not accompanied his lady. He thought 
it better that the father aud daughter should not meet in the presence 
«f ove who might seem to cowe between them. Juliet bad much 
Wished ‘that he should go with her to the holy well, telling him 
opruly that uo one, not even Sir John, could see him and speak 
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him, and yet be his enemy. But Redmend on this occasion per- 
suaded the ‘‘ pulse of his heart’’ to let him have his own way for 
once; for he knew, better than she did, how easily a man with 
Carew’s hatred for his race and religion might drift into a quarrel. 
And the ‘‘ Chieftainess Dowager,”’ if so we may style O’Brien’s 
mother, pronounced that “the boy was right, and the girl was. 
wrong; and so the girl had better take only her children to meet 
her Saxon father in the glen.” 

So the Devonshire knight and the Irish prince never met. 

Sir John strode up to his daughter’s horse, which was held by 
the foster-brother of the chieftain, whilst Juliet placed both hands 
on her father’s shoulders, and he lifted her to the ground. Eagerly 

- did be gaze into the face of his daughter, whom he had not met for 
solong. There was certainly a change, and it was much to her 
advantage. Instead of the pallid, unhappy, wasted countenance of 
the girl whom he had last seen on that morning when his ill-humour 
had driven her to desperation, he beheld a blooming, happy face, 
plump as that of his child should be—the eyes radiant, the teeth 
brilliant, the complexion improved by soft air and soft water. 
Her hair was carefully dressed up in the English fashion, as she 
had worn it when living with him, but it was now adorned with 
a small pearl comb which she had not then possessed, but which 
gleamed forth among the fair braids when her hood was thrown back. 
Beneath her riding-habit she wore a tunic of blue silk, and her 
dress was altogether rich and becoming. 

‘* Dear father!’ she said. It was thus her letter had begun. 

Sir Jobn muttered a blessing, and led her to his previous seat, 
on a stone beside the well, from which all others had now retired. 

The father and daughter were silent for a few moments. A 
shrewder man than Sir John would, even in that short period, have 
observed the change in Juliet’s manner and mien. There was none 
of that half-feverish, discontented réstlessness which had marked the 
betrothed of Edward Champernowne, and had called forth so many 
peremptory speeches from her father in the old house at Lancombe. 
Even the self-possessed manner in which, with the assistance of her 
handmaiden, she removed her heavy habit, oppressive in the moist. 
heat of the dell, showed the ease of mind which she now enjoyed. 
She sat quietly on the wall in her silken attire, gazing scrutinisingly 
into Sir John Carew’s face. 

‘* Father, it rejoices me that you came,’’ she said, a little timidly, 
For though she always spoke English with her attendant, Rose— 
now married to a long-haired galloglasse—with the children, and 
often with Redmond himself, she was yet afraid that she might 
have acquired some slight Gaelic accent, which would displease the 

ear of Sir John. 
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He, however, detected none, and answered cordially, ‘‘ And it 
rejoices me, dear wench, to see you once more, blooming, faith, 
like a rose in June! It seems as though you had been happy in 
these savage wilds since you left your poor old father alone.”’ 

‘“‘Speak not thus reproachfuily,” pleaded Juliet, taking the 
great rough hand, bristling with red hair, respectfully between her 
own. ‘“ Yes, I am happy indeed, father. The English little know 
how much humanity exists among the Irish whom they call savages 
There are among them very learned clerks, and many of the 
gentry, who are not clerks, know French and Latin. Their 
music is beautiful, too, beyond compare, as you would feel if you 
could hear our ollamh, Cahal Ban, and the—— 

Juliet almost laughed as she spoke, remembering that Sir John’s 
ear was in general somewhat impervious ‘to the strains of dulcet 
music. 

‘*And I am happy among my savage wilds,’’ she went on, 
growing light of heart as she perceived her father’s good humour. 
‘** You know that Redmond is a prince among the Irish, and will 
have his bride entreated as a princess ; and he sets a good example 
by entreating me as one himself.”’ 

‘* And you have your own way?’’ grimly smiled Sir John. 

“‘Yes,”’ replied the princess, much amused, “he does after my 
will in all matters: ‘‘ only that he will not love the Saxon, or be so 
devoted a subject as I would have my spouse to be. But there is none 
of either nation to be compared to him in honour, in valour, in 
courtesy, in virtue—indeed, father, there is none like him.” 

Juliet quite flushed with eagerness and with pleasure as she 
strove to impress Sir John with the good qualities of her Celtic 
partner; and Sir John could not be angry with her for a love and 
pride which sprang from so pure and legitimate a source, though 
he struck his closed fists sturdily on his knees as he remembered his 
son-in-law’s nationality. And suddenly another thought suggested 
itself to his mind, and slowly turned round the oilless wheels of his 
brain. 
“Juliet, my daughter,” he said in low voice, ‘‘ one thing I 
would gladly know of thee—surely, surely, thou art no Papist?! 
—Stay—’’ he added with unwonted celerity, as he saw a faint flush, 
indicative of summoning up courage, overspread Juliet’s suddenly 
serious face—‘‘ stay, answer me not! I wish to love thee, wench, 
and would not willingly hate mine own offspring ; but I fear thine 
answer, and thou hadst best answer me not at all.”’ 

“I had not much religion in me before,” said Juliet ; “‘ and you 
remember well, dear father, how ill at ease and out of humour your 
rebellious daughter ever was. But you will be hungry,” she went 


on, nervously changing the subject, and hoping to mollify the’ old 
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knight by flattering his weakness, “ and you must taste our mountain 
delicacies. Rose and Ellen, bring breakfast, and Roderick—you 
have not seen my little boy, father; he is like you, and should be 
ur favourite.”’ 
- But grandfather has seen me!’’ cried the voice of little Juliet, 
‘who had all the time been fretting because she had not been sum- 
moned to renew her acquaintance with the kind old man who had 
given her the spaniel pup. | 
‘Stay, Mistress Juliet !’’ said Rose. She always adopted this 
mode of address, in spite of the remonstrances of the Irishwomen, 
who did not like the Maid of Ara to be spoken to ‘‘ as if she were 
all out a Sacsanach !”’ | 
But little Juliet, passionately wresting her diminutive hand from 
that of her attendant, rushed forward and bounded to the knees of 
the old knight, who speedily hoisted her thereon. Meanwhile, 
a woman of the mountain, a fresh, healthy, ruddy creature, 
brought forward Roderick, the little Tanist of the clan. He 
was a very young boy, younger than his sister, and much more like 
a Carew; indeed, Sir John pronounced him to be quite-a Carew, 
and dire was the indignation of the vivacious Ellen when her 
mistress translated his remarks. Roderick was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and, young as he was, he had a way of looking out 
from under his eyebrows that bespoke a descendant of the Knight 
of Lancombe. He was talkative, but lacked the fiery lightness of 
the Celtic mountain child, so conspicuous in his fairy sister; and it 
might well be imagined that sixty years wculd make him like his 
grandfather. 
Juliet was not jealous at being displaced to make room for her 
brother, whom Sir John hoisted, in her room, on his broad knees. 
‘* Well, my man, you seem to be of warlike disposition,’’ said 
Sir John, as he saw the tiny child’s fat fingers close on the hilt of the 
great sword which his grandfather wore by habit and also par pre. 
caution. ‘*‘ What would you do if anyone were to harm your mother ?”’ 
Roderick glanced up curiously from under the streak of down, 
which boded a genuine Carew eyebrow. 
“*Couldn’t ; she’sh a princess,” he said, in rather guttural 
English. 
“ But if some enemy were to harm her,” persisted the knight, 
a little disconcerted by Roderick’s way of pronouncing his s’s ; 
“what would it do then ?”’ 
‘* Kill him,” replied the child, not fiercely, but in a low, deter- 
mined, half-sullen tone. 
“Good boy !’’ shouted Sir John, laying his whole expanse of 
hand on Roderick’s head ; and everyone around, both Saxon and 
Gael, was pleased. 
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He, however, detected none, and answered cordially, ‘‘ And it 
rejoices me, dear wench, to see you once more, blooming, faith, 
like a rose in June! It seems as though you had been happy in 
these savage wilds since you left your poor old father alone.”’ 

‘Speak not thus reproachfuily,’’ pleaded Juliet, taking the 
great rough hand, bristling with red hair, respectfully between her 
own. ‘ Yes, I am happy indeed, father. The English little know 
how much humanity exists among the Irish whom they call savages 
There are among them very learned clerks, and many of the 
gentry, who are not clerks, know French and Latin. Their 
music is beautiful, too, beyond compare, as you would feel if you 
could hear our ollamh, Cahal Ban, and the—— 

Juliet almost laughed as she spoke, remembering that Sir John’s 
ear was in general somewhat impervious to the strains of dulcet 
music. 

**And I am happy among my savage wilds,”’ she went on, 
growing light of heart as she perceived her father’s good humour. 
** You know that Redmond is a prince among the Irish, and will 
have his bride entreated as a princess ; and he sets a good example 
by entreating me as one himself.’’ 

‘** And you have your own way?’’ grimly smiled Sir John. 

“‘Yes,”’ replied the princess, much amused, “he does after my 
will in all matters: “‘ only that he will not love the Saxon, or be so 
devoted a subject as I would have my spouse to be. But there is none 
of either nation to be compared to him in honour, in valour, in 
courtesy, in virtue—indeed, father, there is none like him.”’ 

Juliet quite flushed with eagerness and with pleasure as she 
strove to impress Sir John with the good qualities of her Celtic 
partner; and Sir John could not be angry with her for a love and 
pride which sprang from so pure and legitimate a source, though 
he struck his closed fists sturdily on his knees as he remembered his 
son-in-law’s nationality. And suddenly another thought suggested 
itself to his mind, and slowly turned round the oilless wheels of his 
brain. 

“Juliet, my daughter,” he said in low voice, ‘‘ one thing I 
would gladly know of thee—surely, surely, thou art no Papist?! 
—Stay—’’ he added with unwonted celerity, as he saw a faint flush, 
indicative of summoning up courage, overspread Juliet’s suddenly 
serious face—‘‘ stay, answer me not! I wish to love thee, wench, 
and would not willingly hate mine own offspring ; but I fear thine 
auswer, and thou hadst best answer me not at all.”’ 

“I had not much religion in me before,”’ said Juliet ; ‘‘ and you 
remember well, dear father, how ill at ease and out of humour your 
rebellious daughter ever was. But you will be hungry,’’ she went 


on, nervously changing the subject, and hoping to mollify the’ old 
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knight by flattering his weakness, “ and you must taste our mountain 
delicacies. Rose and Ellen, bring breakfast, and Roderick—you 
have not seen my little boy, father; he is like you, and should be 
your favourite.” 

- * But grandfather has seen me!’’ cried the voice of little Juliet, 
‘who had all the time been fretting because she had not been sum- 
moned to renew her acquaintance with the kind old man who had 
given her the spaniel pup. 7 

“Stay, Mistress Juliet!’ said Rose. She always adopted this 
mode of address, in spite of the remonstrances of the Irishwomen, 
who did not like the Maid of Ara to be spoken to ‘‘ as if she were 
all out a Sacsanach !”’ | 

But little Juliet, passionately wresting her diminutive hand from 
that of her attendant, rushed forward and bounded to the knees of 
the old knight, who speedily hoisted her thereon. Meanwhile, 
a woman of the mountain, a fresh, healthy, ruddy creature, 
brought forward Roderick, the little Tanist of the clan. He 
was a very young boy, younger than his sister, and much more like 
a Carew; indeed, Sir John pronounced him to be quitera Carew, 
and dire was the indignation of the vivacious Ellen when her 
mistress translated his remarks. Roderick was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and, young as he was, he had a way of looking out 
from under his eyebrows that bespoke a descendant of the Knight 
of Lancombe. He was talkative, but lacked the fiery lightness of 
the Celtic mountain child, so conspicuous in his fairy sister; and it 
might well be imagined that sixty years wculd make him like his 
grandfather. 

Juliet was not jealous at being displaced to make room for her 
brother, whom Sir John hoisted, in her room, on his broad knees. 

** Well, my man, you seem to be of warlike disposition,” said 
Sir John, as he saw the tiny child’s fat fingers close on the hilt of the 
great sword which his grandfather wore by habit and also par pre. 
caution. ‘* What would you do if anyone were to harm your mother 2”’ 

Roderick glanced up curiously from under the streak of down, 
which boded a genuine Carew eyebrow. 

“‘Couldn’t ; she’sh a princess,” he said, in rather guttural 
English. 

“ But if some enemy were to harm her,” persisted the knight, 
a little disconcerted by Roderick’s way of pronouncing his s’s; 
“what would it do then ?”’ 

“* Kill him,” replied the child, not fiercely, but in a low, deter- 
mined, half-sullen tone. 

“Good boy !”’ shouted Sir John, laying his whole expanse of 
hand on Roderick’s head ; and everyone around, both Saxon and 
Gael, was pleased. 
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‘*¢ Grandson,” said Sir John, as he put him down, “I like thee, 
well, Thou wilt make a good Carew, and thou lookest like one.” 

It may be mentioned, as a matter having no influence on any 
other matter, that Roderick's foster-mother never forgave Sir John 
these last remarks. 

“The little darling, cushla mo chroidhe, is as true and sound a 
branch of the Thomond tree as ever budded!’’ she exclaimed, 
poetically ; ‘‘it’s he that has the beautiful Irish face and the true 
lrish heart, and it is he that will grow up to love and fight for the 
Holy Faith and for Inisfail.”’ 

[If anyone cares for the matter, they may know that, the pre. 
dictions both of Sir John and of Ellen were verified as time rolled 
along. Roderick did grow up fat and fair, and he did look like a 
good Carew; and he died in the Breach of Clonmel, his cousin, 
the Bishop of Emly, defending his corpse from Cromwell's 
soldiers]. 

** And so you go back to Lancombe, father. I hope you will 
not be lonely,’’ said Juliet, a little regretfully. 

‘* Lonely I must be,’’ replied the poor knight, with a deep sigh. 
‘‘ Ah, Juliet—if thou hadst wedded Champernowne——’”’ 

‘*Oh, father! to speak of it even—but where is that poor man? 
After the battle at the Blackwater, Redmond gave him up to the 
English, and you know that the Earl of Tyrone sent all who were 
in Armagh safe to the Pale ; but I know nothing of what came of 
the young man afterwards.”’ 

“ Neither do I. I heard that he was wounded. at the fatal 
Blackwater, but none seems to know anything of him since. I 
have questioned scores of men, but heard nothing of Champer- 
nowne.”’ 

“IT hope he still lives,”’ said Juliet; “ but as to you, father—I 
feel guilty as to you. What if you took my little damsel, my 
Juliet—darling of my heart though she is—what if you took her 
with you !”’ 

Sir John’s eyes beamed as he gazed first in astonishment at his 
daughter, then at the fairy who played with her brother on the 
slope, the loving sunbeams flecking her fair golden-threaded hair, 
and her green frock. 

** Alas !"’ he said, “a jewel so bright is not for me who was 
over-harsh to my own child !’’ 

“You will not be harsh to your grandchild,” said Juliet, 
siniling, though sadly ; for it was plain that her heart was rent by 
conflicting feelings, and she gazed with hungry love at tbe little 
maiden whom she offered to her father. I have meditated on this 
matter ; and Redmond, though he is very fond of her, consents to let 
you have the sweet damsel in compensation for the much less 
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pleasant daughter whom you have lost, if you will send her back at 
the age of sixteen.”’ 

“ Ay, that will I; in twelve years or so I shall be too near mire 
end to wish to keep a comely maiden prisoner at dusty old Lan. 
combe. This is good of thee, Juliet, and ’’ he was about to 
add a word of kindness for his son-in-law, but pride choked bis 

iff utterance. 

‘‘One word more, if it please you, before the compact. is,con- 
cluded,’’ said Juliet. ‘‘ Promise, on your word of honour, not to 
say a syllable on one matter to my daughter. You know how the 
Cyrils of Holt keep surreptitiously, in their manor-house, a priest, 
whom none but a few knew of. You never betrayed the secret for 
your friendship’s sake with Sir Charles Cyril. You must send 
Juliet to him for instruction, father.’’ 

‘* That will I not!”’ exclaimed Sir John, thumping his knees, as 
was his wont when excited. “TI will not stir a finger to make 
her-———”’ 

“Then, alas, you cannot have her !’’ said Juliet. 

‘Thou wilt not let me have her, barring such a promise ?”’ 

“ Neither of us would : we are agreed, and will stick by it.”’ 

Sir John got up, and paced the grassy glade. He glanced at the 
sunny form of his little grandchild, gleaming among the tree stems, 
and pictured to himself that beam of light illuminating the long 
dark passages and the great hall at Lancombe House. And then 
he thought of an old and lonely man, sitting moping in his grand 
arm-chair, eating his great dinners all alone, lying, perhaps, 
alone at the last hour, when all his dinners had been eaten. He 
pictured himself at Lancombe, without any Juliet at all. 

A long time did Sir John pace the level grassy space in front of 
the Holy Well, wrinkling his forehead into tremendous furrows, 
before he came and sat down once more at his daughter’s side. 

“And if I agreed, Juliet, you would trust me to keep the 
iniquitous pact ?”’ 

‘I can trust to my father’s honour,”’ said the Princess of Ara 
quietly. 

“Tis well; Juliet. I agree to the terms. I'll have your 
daughter !’’ 
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THE HOOD CONTROVERSY ON “A POEM 
RECLAIMED.” 


Svcu is the title of a paper in a late number of “ Temple Bar,” to which we 
have here occasion to refer. It appears that in the month of August, 1870, 
a letter was addressed to the editor of the Atheneum, the writer of which 
impugned the claim of the deceased poet, Hood, to be the original author of 
the poem “Morning Meditations,” as published in the collection of that 
authors works. The writer affirmed that he was himself the author of some 
stanzas, entitled “ Early to Rise,” and that ‘* Morning Meditations” was a 
plagiarism by Hood from those stanzas. The Athenewm published the two 
poems side by side, and it was quite evident, to any person with an unbiassed 
mind, that one was little else than a copy of the other, with a change only of 
metre. ‘ 

This appropriation of another person’s thoughts and ideas, even in a single 
well-determined case, by the eminent humourist, was at once scouted by 
Mr. T. Hood and by Mr. Lyalli—the former alluding to a book of reference, 
the contents of which do not appear to have been yet unveiled ; the other 
pointing out an error in the claimant’s case, in which he noticed his poem as 
having been sent to. Punch, which was not started till 1841, whereas Mr. 
Hood’s poem appeared in the “ Amaranth,” in 1838. The article in “ Temple 
Bar” is written to clear up this apparent discrepancy. The writer acknow- 
ledges, as, indeed, he had acknowledged before, that he was in error as to 
Punch, and he gives a number of curious details, by which he was enabled to 
trace its origin to the meetings of a few congenial spirits, held in the years 
1829 and 1830, in May Fair, 

We are happy to have it in our power to give a further specimen from the 
pen of one whose poetry was deemed worthy of plagiarism, by so unquestion- 
ably a generally original and most versatile author—Mr. Hood. It consti- 
tutes an admiravle counterpart to “ Early to Rise,” being entitled 


EARLY TO BED. 


Way should men go to bed at dark 
Because the sun is fond of setting ? 

Because this most tremendous spark 
Goes out, and, all our wants forgetting, 

Steals off somewhere and takes a lark, 
Dark thoughts and all dark ways abetting ? 


Some say he’s setting an example, 
To follow which we should be proud. 
His cloudy banks are soft and ample, 
Like feather beds, by all allowed ; 
But are these banks of beds a.sample ? 
Who likes a bank beneath a cloud ? 
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But no, he’s gadding all the night, 
Smiling so gay in other skies ; 
While we are left in dusky plight, 
He’s charming pretty women’s eyes. 
If gadding out for him’s so right, 
Why’s staying in for us so wise? 


Why is so wise the sleepy head 
Just as our evenings begin ? 
The bird of wisdom is not fed 
On saws, or any thing so thin. 
When owls are getting out of bed 
Why are we to be getting in? 


Such hours the tired beasts may keep, 
The lewer ones, and so the upper ; 
And tuneless birds may westwards creep 
At dusk, as Phoenixes, like Tupper,— 
But why are we to feed asleep 
On air, and have no song, no supper ? 


The monkey in ten thousand years 
Has never made a scrap of fire ; 
So when the sun goes off he fears 
’ Dark Gorgons and chimeras dire. 
Some philosophs with cutting shears 
Will make him cut a figure higher. 


Suppose us all between the sheets 







At dusk, when Sol has dowsed his taper : 


Why there would be no evening meets 
For pretty feet to cut a caper,— 
No evening paper in the streets-—— 
For sheets are not a sheet of paper. 


Of course our beds are to be slept in 
By folks who fever have, or gout ; 
And they’re good places to be wept in 

By lovers, sick with aching doubt,— 
But if our beds all night we’re kept in, 
How are young ladies to come out ? 


The very rabbits like to roam 
At dusk, and so do water rats ; 

The crickets, too, they seek the gloam, 
And bats, and loving tabby cats; 
Then why should we go stumping home, 
Like cricket-stumps and cricket-bats ? 
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Some things are happiest in their beds,— 
The leeks at home content abide. 
A carrot to be pulled out dreads, 
And onions like their skins to hide,— 
But does a man of soul who weds 
Desire a vegetable bride ? 


In sacred stall the monkish wight 
Sleeps happily at vesper call ; 

The stalled ox, when fades the light, 
Lies down content by stable wall,— 

But why are we to sleep our night 
Abed in operatic stall ? 






























The sages teach of early rocks 
In early beds beneath the sea; 
Such bedroom all our nature shocks, 
To pundits though it charming be : 
Why should we sleep with stupid blocks ? 
Do water-beds with all agree ? 


Rocks may enjoy the rudest health, 
By long repose be wealthy grown ; 
They’re never gaddihg out by stealth 
With roving spirits on the town. 
Yet, spite of all this bedded wealth, 
They’re broken up, and broken down. , 


Let students o’er their volumes cower, 
Pour midnight oil to Hermes’ ghost ; 
Let others at the witching hour 
To some sweet Houri quaff a toast ; 
Who bends the knee to neither power 
Is only fit for bed—a post. 
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CLERICAL MARRIAGES. 


We should approach this topic with great reverence. Wedo. We 
only propose to select a few specimens of the loves and marriages of 
holy men, out of mere curiosity, to observe to what degree humar 
nature is modified or improved, to what extent its weaknesses are 
subordinated or extinguished among those whose exalted business it 
is to cure us of our follies, not only by their rhetoric, but by their 
example. Without further preamble, let us proceed to our inquiries. 

Corbet, Bishop of Norwich, born in 1605, has left a very curious 
poetical protest against a certain Mrs. Mallet ‘‘ an unhandsome gen- 
tleman that made love to him.’”’ “ Have I,” he exclaims : 


“*Have I renounced my faith ? or basely sold 
Salvation, or my loyalty for gold ? 
Have I some foreign practice undertook, 
By poison, shot, sharp knife, or sharper look, 
To kill my king? Have I betray’d the state 
To fire or fury ; or some newer fate, 
Which learned mutterers, those grand destinies 
The Jesuits, have miss’d? If all of these 
I guilty am, proceed, I am content, 
That Mallet take me for my punishment ; 
For never sin was of so high a rate, 
But one night’s hell with her might expiate.” 


He cannot be said to compliment her elegantly : 


“ Whether her wit, form, talk, smile, fire, I name, 
Each is a stock of tyranny and shame. 
But for her breath, spectators, come not nigh, 
That lays about, God bless the company ! 
The man in a bear’s skin, bated to death, 
Would choose the dog’s much rather than her breath. 
One kiss of hers, and eighteen words alone, 
Put down the Spanish Inquisition.” 


He thus concludes : 


“ No tiger’s like her; she feeds upon man 
Worse than a tigress or a leopard can. 
Let me go pray, and think upon some spell 
At once to bid the devil and her farewell.” 


Another bishop, Fletcher, made a match that in one sense gives 
him a title to be enrolled in the list of unfortunate husbands. Who 
his first wife was I do not know, but his second was the wife of 
Sir Richard Baker, the author of a ‘‘Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land.” She was a handsome, but an inordinately vain woman. 
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Her love of display, her passion for admiration, made her very 
desirous of being near the court. She therefore urged her husband 
to use his utmost endeavours to get translated from Bristol to 
London. Queen Elizabeth was notorious for her extreme antipathy 
to the marriage of the clergy. The news of the bishop’s marriage 
greatly offended her. She thought the union extremely indecent 
in an old man and a bishop who had been already married ; and 
sent him a message prohibiting him from coming any more to 
court. The poor bishop, tormented by his wife, whom disappoint- 
ment would naturally make quarrelsome and bad-tempered, 
appealed to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh for his influence to mollify 
Her Majesty. Burleigh did his best; but that best was useless: 
for, in a short time, the Queen ordered Archbishop Whitgift to 
suspend the bishop. Fletcher remained for some months under 
Her Majesty’s displeasure, and was then restored. Yet a twelve- 
month elapsed before the Queen would suffer him to come to court. 
At last, to his wife’s delight, the prohibition was removed; and 
Her Majesty even condescended to pay him a visit at Chelsea. 
‘* There was,”’ says Sir John Harrington, “‘ a stayre and a dore made 
of purpose for her in a bay window, of which pleasant wits descanted 
diversely ; some said that was for joy, to show he would (as the pro- 
verb is) cast the house out at window for her welcome; some, 
more bitingly, called it the impresse or emblem of his entry into 
his first bishoprick, viz., not at the door, but at the window.’’ The 
bishop did not long survive the honour. Camden says he died of 
the immoderate use of tobacco; others through the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure at him for his marriage. When he was Dean of Peter- 
borough, in 1586, he attended Mary Queen of Scots, and en- 
deavoured to win her over to Protestantism ; exhorting her thus: 
** Madam, change your opinion, and repent of your former wicked- 
ness, and settle yourself upon this ground, that only in Christ Jesu 
you hoped to be saved.’’ She answered, simply, ‘‘ Good master 
Dean, trouble no more yourself about this matter, for I was born 
in this religion ; I have lived in this religion ; and I am resolved to 
die in this religion.’” Camden severely and justly censures him 
for this excess of duty. 

Another unfortunate marriage was that of John Boyse, an 
eminent divine, and one of the translators of the Bible in the reign 
of James I. He married, in 1596, a young girl, who was so utterly 
unable to manage her house, that they got heavily into debt. In 
consequence of this he had to sell his library, a wonderful collection 
of books, which, we are assured, comprised every Greek author 
extant. The sum realised fell far short of -the value of the books, 
which so angered him that he quarrelled with his wife. What 
‘with their poverty and their wars, they lived for some time very 
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unhappily ; but at last they were reconciled, and we are told by 
¢he author of Boyse’s life, that, ‘‘ notwithstanding this accident at 
the beginning of their wedlock, yet Mr. Boyse continued to leave 
all domestic affairs to his wife’s management.’’ She seems to have 
profited from this experience, for they prospered after their recon 
‘Ciliation. 

Dr. John Donne, an eminent poet and divine, married the 
daughter of Sir George More. The match was clandestine. Some 
one had given Sir George a hint of the intended marriage ; and the 
girl was packed off post-haste from the residence of the Lord Chan. 
cellor Egerton, where she was then staying when Donne met her, 
to Sir George’s house at Lothesley, in Surrey. Good-natured 
friends stepped in and did their utmost to persuade the young 
people to give each other up; but they remained true, and, by some 
means, contrived to get married. The Earl of Northumberland 
broke the news to Sir George, who was so enraged that he would 
not rest until he had got Dr. Donne dismissed from the service of 
the Lord Chancellor Egerton, who, on taking leave of him, declared 
“that he parted with a friend, and such a secretary as was fitter to 

serve a king than a subject.’’ 
| Even this did not appease Sir George’s resentment, who was 
not satisfied till Dr. Donne, the clergyman who married him, and 
the clergyman’s brother, were locked up in prison. The doctor's 
confinement, however, was not of long duration ; and his first act on 
getting liberated was to procure the release of his companions. 

After the death of his patron, Sir Francis Wolley, his fortune 
was extremely narrow. In a letter to Sir Robert Drury he painted 
an uncomfortable picture of his home: ‘‘ There is not one person,”’ 
he wrote, “‘ besides myself, in my house well. I have already lost 
half a child, and, with that mischance of hers, my wife has fallen 
into an indisposition which would afflict her much, but that the 
sickness of her children stupefies her ; of one of which, in good faith, 
Ihave not much hope. This meets a fortune so ill-provided for 
physic and such relief, that if God should ease us with burials, I 
know not how to perform even that. I flatter myself in this, that 
I am dying too; nor can I truly die faster by any waste than by 
loss of my children.—From my hospital at Mitcham.”’ 

He was asked by his friend, Sir Robert Drury, to accompany 
him to Paris. Mrs. Donne, who was in a bad state of health, 
expressed some reluctance at her husband’s intended journey, say- 
ing, “‘ Her divining soul boded her some ill in his absence.” Sir 
Robert’s importunities, however, prevailed, and Mrs. Donne gave a 
faint consent to her husband’s absence. Walton says: “ Two days 
after their arrival there (at Paris), Mr. Donne was left alone in 
that room in which Sir Robert and he and some other friends had 
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dined together. To this place Sir Robert returned within half-an. 
hour ; and, as he left, so he found Mr. Donne alone, but in such an 
ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to 
behold him; insomuch that he earnestly desired Dr. Donne to 
declare what had befallen him in the short time of his absence. 
To which Dr. Donne was not able to make a present answer ; but, 
after a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, ‘I have seen a 
dreadful vision since I saw you; I have seen my dear wife pass 
twice by me through this room with her hair hanging about her 
shoulders, and a dead child in her arms. This I have seen since | 
saw you.’ To which Sir Robert replied, ‘Sure, sir, you have 
slept since I saw you, and this is the result of some melancholy 
dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now awake!’ 
To which Mr. Donne’s reply was, ‘I cannot be surer than I now 
live than that I have not slept since I saw you: and am as sure 
that, at her second reappearing, she stopt and looked me in the face 
and vanished.’ Rest and sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s opinion 
next day ; for he then affirmed this vision with a more deliberate 
and so confirmed a confidence, that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint 
belief that the vision was true. It is truly said, ‘ that desire and 
doubt have no rest.” And it proved so with Sir Robert; for he 
immediately sent a servant to Drury House, with a charge to 
hasten back and bring him word whether Mrs. Donne were alive, 
and, if alive, in what condition she was as to her health. The 
twelfth day the messenger returned with this account, that he found 
and left Mrs. Donne very sad and sick in her bed ; and that, after a 
long and dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a dead ehild. 
And upon examination the abortion proved to be the same day and 
about the very hour that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her pass by 
him in his chamber.”’ 

Mrs. Donne died in August, 1617, seven days after the birth of 
her twelfth child, and was buried in St. Clement’s, Strand. She 
left the doctor with seven children on his hands, to whom he pledged 
his word, which he kept, that he would never bring them under 
the subjection of a step-mother. The first sermon he preached 
after the death of his wife was in the church in which she lay 
buried ; his text was from Jeremiah: ‘‘ Lo, I am the man that 
have seen affliction.” 

We are also indebted to Walton for the story of Hooker’s court- 
ship and marriage. This “judicious ”’ divine had been appointed 
to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, “in order to which sermon to London 
he came, and immediately to the Shumanite’s house; which is 4 
house so called for that, besides the stipend paid the preacher, there 
is provision made also for his lodging and diet for two days before, 
and one day after his sermon. This house was then kept by Jobo 
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Churchman, sometime a draper of good note in Watling Street, 
upon whom poverty had at last come like an armed man, and 
brought him into a necessitous condition; which, though it be a 
punishment, is not always an argument of God’s disfavour, for he 
_wasa virtuous man. I shall not yet give the like testimony of 
his wife, but leave the reader to judge by what follows. But to 
this house Mr. Hooker came,-so wet, so weary and weather-beaten, 
that he was never known to express more passion than against a 
friend that dissuaded him from footing it to London, and for finding 
him no easier a horse (supposing the horse trotted when he did 
not); and also at this time such a faintness and fear possessed him, 
that he would not be persuaded that two days’ rest and quietness, 
or any other means, could be used to make him able to preach his 
Sunday’s sermon. But a warm bed, and rest, and drink proper 
for a cold, given him ‘by Mrs. Churchman, and her diligent attend- 
ance added unto it, enabled him to perform the office of the day, 
which was in or about the year 1581.” 

Poor Hooker was so grateful to Mrs. Churchman for curing him 
of his cold ‘‘that,’”’ says Walton, ‘‘he thought himself bound in 
conscience to believe all she said; so that the good mancame to be 
persuaded by her ‘ that he was a man of a tender Constitution,’ and 
‘that it was best for him to have a wife that might prove a nurse 
to him—such an one as might both prolong his life and make it 
more comfortable; and such an one she could and would provide 
for him, if he thought fit to marry.’ And he, not considering that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light, but, like a true Nathaniel, fearing no guile because 
he meant none, did give her such power as Eleazer was trusted with 
{you may read it in the book of Genesis), when he was sent to 
choose a wife for Isaac; for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising, upon a fair summons, to return to London and 
accept of her choice; and he did so, in that or about the year fol. 
lowing. Now, the wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, 
who brought him neither beauty nor portion; and for her condi- 
tions, they were; too, like that wife’s which is compared by Solomon 
to a dripping-house,’’ which Wood explains by saying that she was 
a silly, clownish woman. 

How miserable poor Hooker was with his Joan may be gathered 
from an account given of a visit he received from his two pupils, 
Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer. 

“* They found him with a book in his hand (the Odes of Horace), 
he being: then like humble and innocent Abel, tending his small 
allotment of sheep in a common field, which he told his pupils he 
Was forced to do then, for that his servant was gone home to dine, 
» and assist his wife to do some necessary household business. But 
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when his servant returned and released him, then his two pupils 
attended him into his house, where their best entertainment was 
his quiet company, which was presently denied them, for Richard 
was called to rock the cradle; and the rest of their welcome was so 
like this, that they stayed but the next morning, which was time 
enough to discover and pity their tutor’s condition ; and they 
having in that time rejoiced in the remembrance, and then para. 
on many of the innocent recreations of their younger days, 
and other like diversions, and thereby given him as much present 
comfort as they were able, they were forced to leave him to the 
company of his wife Joan, and seek themselves a quieter lodging 
for next night. But, at their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer said, 
“Good tutor, I am sorry your lot is fallen in no better ground as to 
your parsonage, and more sorry that your wife proves not a more 
comfortable companion after you have wearied yourselves in your 
restless studies.” To whom the good man replied, ‘My dear 
George, if saints have usually a double share in the miseries of 
this life, 1, that am none, ought not to repine at what my wise 
Creator hath appointed for me ; but labour (as, indeed, I do daily) 
to submit more to His will, and possess my soul in patience and in 
He was not only badly treated by his wife when living, but she 
strove to injure his literary fame when he was dead. Abouta 
month after his death, Archbishop Whitgift sent one of his chap. 
lains to inquire of Mrs. Hooker for the three remaining books of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Of them she could not, or would not, give 
any account. Three months afterwards, it was proposed to examine 
her in London before some of the Privy Council respecting the dis- 
posal of these books ; but the day before the examination the Arch- 
bishop invited her to Lambeth, where she confessed to him “ that 
one Mr. Clarke, and another minister that dwelt near Canterbury, 
came to her and desired that they might go into her husband’s 
study and look upon some of his writings; and that there they 
two burnt and tore many of them, assuring her that they were 
writings not fit to be seen, and that she knew nothing more con- 
cerning them.”’ 

Mrs. Joan must have married again within four months of 
Hooker's death, for we read that on the morning following her in- 
terview with the Archbishop she was found dead in her bed in her 
lodging at King Street, Westminster, ‘‘and her new husband 
was suspected and questioned for it, but was declared innocent of 
her death.”’ 

Robert Nelson, the friend of Archbishop Tillotson, a zealous 
Protestant, and so eminent for his piety that he was styled “ the 
pious Mr. Nelson,” met with a cruel disappointment in his mar- 
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riage. During his travels abroad in 1682, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Theophila Lucy, the widow of a baronet, and the 
daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, who fell in love with him, They 
returned to England, and he married her. The marriage was 
hardly consummated when she avowed herself a Roman Catholic. 
This was a terrible blow to the poor man, whose invectives against 
the Church of Rome were at least as formidable as, if a little more 
logical, than Dr. Cumming’s. Tillotson wrote a letter to her lady- 
ship, of which he apologised for the length, saying he feared she 
might imagine that his time lay heavy upon his hands; but the 
truth was that everything which related to Mr. Nelson lay so near 
his ‘heart that he could not say less upon such an occasion. But 
neither Tillotson’s letter, nor a yet more formidable production by 
her husband, entitled ‘‘ Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture ; 
or the Protestant’s answer to the Seeker’s Request,’’ affected her 
opinions in the slightest degree, ‘‘ the strength of her prejudice,’’ 
says Birch, in his life of Tillotson, “ being superior to the goodness 
of his cause ;’’ and she continued in the communion of the Church 
of Rome until her death in 1705. 

It is remarkable that this Jady, in the first zeal of proselytism, 
put forth a plea for the Pope which was either reasoned too well or 
tov badly; for it reconverted the famous Mrs. Catherine Cockburn 
back from the Romish persuasion into Protestantism. In spite of 
Nelson’s violent prejudice on the one hand, and of his wife’s on the 
other, his devotion to lier was lasting. 

Oldmixon, in his “‘ History of the Stuarts,’’ tells a curious story 
of Frances, the youngest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. The singu- 
larity of the narrative must excuse the introduction of so obscure 
a person as the hero of it. 

‘One of his (the Protector’s) domestic chaplains, Mr. Jeremy 
White, a sprightly man, and a top wit of his court, was so ambi- 
tious as to make his addresses to Lady Frances, the Protector’s 
youngest daughter. The young lady did not discourage him, and 
this piece of innocent gallantry in so religious a court could not 
be carried on without spies. Oliver was told of it, and he was 
much concerned at it, obliging the person who told him to be on 
the watch, and told him if he could give him any substantial 
proof he should be very well rewarded, and White severely 
punished. 

“The spy followed the matter so close, that he hunted Jeremy 
White, as he was generally termed, to the lady’s chamber, and ran 
immediately to the Protector with the news. Oliver, in a rage, 
hastened thither himself, and going in hastily, found Jerry on his 
knees, kissing the lady’s hand, or having just kissed it. Cromwell, 
iu a fury, asked what was the meaning of that posture before his 
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daughter Frank. White, with a great deal of presence of mind, said,. 
‘ May it please your highness, I have for a long time courted that 
young gentlewoman there, my lady's gentlewoman, and cannot pre. 
vail; I was therefore humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for 
me.’ The Protector, turning to the young woman, cried, ‘ What's 
the meaning of this, hussey? Why do you refuse the honour Mr. — 
White would do you? He is my friend, and I expect you should 
treat him as such.’ 

“ My lady’s woman, who desired nothing more, with a very low 
curtsey, replied, ‘If Mr. White intends me that honour, I shall not 
be against him.’—‘ Sayst thou so, my lass?’ cried Cromwell ; ‘ call 
Godwyn; this honour shall be done presently, before I go out of 
this room.’ Mr. White had gone too far to go back. The parson 
came, Jerry and my lady’s woman were married in the presence of 
the Protector, who gave her five hundred pounds for her portion ; 
and that, with the money she had saved before, made Mr. White 
easy in his circumstances, except in one thing, which was, that he 
never loved his wife nor she him, though they lived together near 
fifty years afterwards. I knew them both, and heard the story 
told when Mrs. White was present, who did not contradict it.” 
Commenting upon Oldmixon’s story, a writer in the “ Biographia 
Britannica ”’ (vol. iii. p. 1579) declares that ‘‘ the facts upon which 
it depends are absolutely true, and were often related by Mr. White 
himself, and, if I have not been misinformed, by his Majesty King 
Charles IT.’’ 

Bishop Burnet’s first wife was Margaret Kennedy, daughter of 
the Earl of Carlisle. In his life, written by his son Thomas Burnet, 
the author says that as there was some disparity in their ages, the 
bishop being anxious to prove to the world that his marriage was 
wholly owing to inclination, and not to avarice or ambition, de- 
livered to the lady on the day preceding their wedding a deed, in 
which he renounced all pretension to her fortune, which was very 
considerable, and which would have fallen into his hands, as she 
had no intention to secure it. She died in 1698, and the bishop 
supplied her place by a widow, Mrs. Berkeley. 

“ Dr. Ducarrel,’’ says Grose, ‘‘ told me that Dr. Butler, Bishop 
of Oxford, was originally a printer’s boy, styled a devil ; and that 
when Lidiart’s naval history was printing, he attended Sir Joseph 
Ayloff with the proof sheets. He was afterwards apprenticed to 
Wilcox, a bookseller ; and in order to obtain a woman with a good 
fortune, who had declared she would marry none but a clergyman, 
he officiated as such, though unordained. The acquisition of for- 
tune with his wife, enabled him to get a real ordination; but sbe 
having secure! her money for her life, he was constrained for a live- 
lihcod to keep a lodging-house for Westminster boys. This wife 
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dying, he married a second, also possessed of a good fortune.” 
This Dr. Butler is not to be confounded with the celebrated Bishop 
of Durham. He was never married, though mention is made of an 
acrostic he once wrote on a certain female cousin, which testified, 
at all events, that he had once been in love: That the author of 
the Analogy should ever have written verse is as wonderful an 
illustration of the power of love as has ever been given. 

Pomfret, the poet, whose life is written by Johnson, was pre. 
sented to the living of Malden ; but when he applied to Dr. Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, for institution, he found himself objected to 
on the. grounds of a malicious interpretation of the following passage 
in his poem of ‘* The Choice :’”’— 

“ And as I near approach’d the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I’d have ne wife) 


Should take upon her all my worldly care, 
While 1 did for a better state prepare.” 


These lines are rendered somewhat odd by those which precede it : 


“Would bounteous Heaven once more indulge, ’'d choose . . 
Near some obliging, modest fairtolive . . 
To this fair creature I’d sometimes retire : 
Her conversation would new joys inspire ; 
Give life an edge so keen, no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or dare 
Near my retreat to hide one secret snare,” &c. 


The bishop’s inference seems really justified, that Pomfret here 
considers happiness as more likely to be found in the company of a 
mistress than a wife. Still, the accusation was not. without its 
cruelty ; for whatever meaning poor Pomfret might have intended 
to convey by his verse, he bad himself conformed to the usage of 
society, and married. The delay, however, proved his death, for it 
obliged him to remain in London, where he caught the small-pox, 
and died in 1703, aged 36. 

Herbert, the poet, married a daughter of Mr. Charles Danvers, 
This gentleman was blessed with nine girls. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he would be anxious to find husbands for them. 
Herbert united to a delightful simplicity of character the most 
obliging disposition. Danvers, knowing his friend’s qualities, went 
about telling everybody that it was his great desire Mr. Herbert 
should marry one of his nine girls, and rather his daughter Jane 
than any other, because Jane was his favourite. He also told Jane 
how eager he was to have her married to Herbert, and praised the 
young gentleman so heartily, that Jane, whether from obedience, 
from admiration of Herbert’s character, or from the feminine desire 
of marriage, fell in love without seeing the object of her passion, 
But Jane was not wanting in good-natured friends, who set to 
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‘work to complete the scheme which had lain so close to Mr. Dan. 
ver’s heart; the younger people met, and, says Walton, in his 
singular way, “a mutual affection entered into both their hearts, 
as @ conqueror enters into a surprised city; and love having got 
such possession, governed, and made there such laws and resolutions 


as neither party was able to resist ; insomuch that she changed her 


name into Herbert the third day after this first interview.’’ Mrs. 
Herbert is represented as a very charitable woman. ‘‘ He was 
most happy,” says his biographer,’ ‘‘in his wife’s unforced 
compliance with his acts of charity, whom he made his almoner, 
and paid constantly into her hand a tenth penny of what money he 
received for tithe, and gave her power to dispose that to the poor of 
his parish, and with it a power to dispose a tenth part of the corn 
that came yearly into his barn ; which trust she did most faithfully 
perform.” She appears to have loved her husband very tenderly, 
and for six years bemoaned his loss, declaring that she had lost the 
delight of her eyes, and the spiritual guide of her poor svul, and 
would lament that she had not treasured up all his sayings in her 
heart, and often exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, that I had died for him.’’ After 
which she married Sir Robert Cook, whom she survived fifteen 
years. 

Dr. Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, when a 
widower, paid so much attention to Mrs. Carter (known in the last 
age by her translation of Epictetus, and in ours by her charming 
letters), that it was supposed by many of her friends that he 
wished to marry her. ‘The same thing was also said of Dr. Hayter, 
Bishop of London ; but it is not stated that either of these prelates 
ever made the lady an offer. Once when they were all three 
together Dr. Secker very ungallantly remarked to his Brother 
Hayter, “The world says that one of us two is to marry Madame 
Carter; now I have no such intentions, and therefore resign her to 
you.”’ To which Brother Hayter with a bow to the lady replied— 
** That he would not pay his grace the same compliment, and that 
the world did him great honour by the report.’’ 

It is remarkable that John Wesley, who had for several years 
avowed a strong preference for celibacy, and persistently exhorted 
his unmarried congregations to remain single, married himself at 
last, though at an advanced age. The union was an unhappy one. 
His wife was passionately in love with him, though his behaviour 
to her was certainly not lover like. His manners were severe. 
His letters to her seem the language of a schoolmaster irritated by 
a disobedient pupil. His correspondence with female penitents, 
particularly with one Mrs. Sarah Ryan, made Mrs. Wesley very 
jealous. She had reason, it must be owned; for to Mrs. Ryan he 
wrote with an unctuousness we may look for in’vain in the letters to 
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bis wife. Wesley’s character and habits were ill-calculated to make 
a woman happy. He had so much to say to the numerous females 
who crowded round him with their endless cases of conscience, that 
he had no. time to be civil te his wife. Though he rose at four in 
the morning, his day was all too short for the discharge of his 
duties. He preached twice and often thrice in the’ twelve hours ; 
and his excursions, we are assured, never extended less, by sea and 
land, than 4500 miles a year. She lived with him for some time, 
every day increasing her petulance. At last she left him. They 
lived together again for a short time; but they were certainly 
separated at the period of his death. 

In 1820, were published the works of the Reverend William 
Huntingdon, 8.8., minister of the gospel at Providence Chapel, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, in twenty volumes! Mr. Huntingdon was the 
extraordinary individual who, when his trousers were worn out, 
used to pray to God for a new pair, and get them. All his breeches, 
he used to say, were got by the special interposition of Providence. 
But our business is with his love-making. 

He has himself related, with a comical mixture of sense and 
cant, a very curious amour of his. He becume, when a young 
man, intimate with a tailor, who had a daughter, a very pretty 
little black-eyed girl. She was the iailor’s only child. Our reve- 


reud friend became familiar with the girl without having a thought. 


of courtship. One evening, when he and some companions were 
going to ring the bells, he went into the tailor’s house to light a 
lanthorn, and said something to the girl, which the tailor over- 
heard. Mr. Huntingdon was given to understand that his visits 
would be no longer agreeable. This offended him. The mother 
sent for him, but he refused to go. ‘‘ Some time after,’’ adds he, 
“‘the mother came herself, and gave me to understand that she had 
no desire to see me herself, but that her daughter had; and in 
apparent trouble, she said that she was entirely ignorant of there 
being any ‘courtship between us. I told her I was entirely ignorant 
of it also, for I had never courted anyone, nor did I ever mention 
any such thing to her daughter, nor had I any thought of it, nor 
could I believe the girl had any affection for me. For though I 
was both proud and conceited, yet pride itself could never persuade 
me to think that any such thing as beauty had ever fallen to my 
share; and, to be honest, my being destitute of this vanishing 
shadow has been matter of grief to me in the days of my vanity.’’ 
(The truth was, he was singularly ugly). “But to return. I 
- Went with the woman to the house, and waited till she had got her 
daughter up ; and when she came downstairs, and I saw the reality 
of her affection, I was much moved. I took her on my knee and 
endeavoured to cherish her all I could, and while I was performing 
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the part of a tender nurse, the patient performed the part of a con. 
queror, and insensibly took me prisoner. Having assuaged the 
grief and cheered up the drooping spirits of my patient, I went 
home; but soon found that J was as effectually entangled in the 
labyrinth of love as my patient could be; for she had shot me 
through the heart, and killed me to all but herself, and I believed 
I could have served as many years for Susan Fenn as Jacob did for 
Rachel.’’ The parents encouraged his visits, yet he owns there was 
no likelihood of his ever being able to support her; moreover, ‘I 
was fully persuaded that her beauty would gain her a husband.” 
After two years and a-half of what he calls “ lingering happiness,” 
his brother-in-law offered to teach him the trade of gun-making, 
He accordingly left his old place, and applied himself diligently to 
his new calling. But his brother-in-law became a drunkard and 
ran away. Huntingdon was destitute; the tailor and his wife 
began to look coldly on him, and wish that their daughter. would 
give him up. Though she remained constant, Huntingdon lost all 
hopes of ever making her his wife; he engaged himself to serve in 
a distant part of the country ; she vowed constancy at their parting. 
He, too, took many oaths of fidelity, though with a resolution never 
to see her again. In due time he received a visit—trom the parish 
officers ; he engaged to pay a regular sum for the maintenance of 
the child; but finding this was out of his power, he ran away and 
changed his name. 

Our friend married some years afterwards, and then took to 
preaching. Meanwhile he had carefully preserved his secret and 
his name; but preaching one day at Sunbury, be was recognised by 
a carpenter, who had been his schoolfellow. The carpenter went 
to Cranbrook, called upon a poor sister of Huntingdon’s, told her 
that her brother was alive and flourishing, and advised her to make 
her poverty known to him, Whether Huntingdon helped her or not, 
I don’t know ; but the carpenter could hardly do more than this, 
for Huntingdon had already proclaimed his secret to his wife, and 
many persons of his congregation. Of that congregation and of the 
man himself, the character is shown by the manner in which he 
reconciled himself before them to the remembrance of his own con- 
duct. ‘‘ Notwithstanding every crime I have committed,’’ he told 
them, “I verily believe I shall be found in the great day among 
those which were not defiled with women, who are called virgin 
souls. ”’ 

I dismiss this impostor to make way for a very different kind of 
man—the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr. Parr was undeniably @ 
pedant of the first water, and a poor and imperfect copy of Dr. 


Johnson ; but a man of virtue, piety, a sound heart, and admirable 
qualities. ; 














His first marriage was an unhappy one. His wife had been 
educated by maiden aunts in all the scrupulous notions and 
straight-lacedness of antiquated virginity. She was self-witted and 
malicious. She tormented her learned husband, and drove him out 
of the house. One who knew him intimately, says, “ His great 
pleasures at home were his daughters. His favourite he had named 
Catherine—Catherine Parr. She was taken from him by death, 
and he was almost inconsolable. He kept her body in the house 
before him until it was no longer safe to do so from decay. He 
had a picture taken of her in her coffin, on which he gazed with a 
sigh to the last; and one of his best Latin epitaphs is upon her 
monument. Yet of his first wife he was never heard to speak with. 
-out respect. With his second wife, though his marriage was late 
in life, he tasted the pleasures of domestic tranquillity, and enjoyed 
the society of a kind and amiable woman.”’ Dr. Parr, in spite of 
his numerous excellent qualities, is represented as a man hardly 
likely to inspire violent love in a woman in any way fastidious. 
He was very negligent in his toilet, and when he left his bed in the 
morning, clothed himself in the first things that lay at hand. On 
horseback he presented the most grotesque object that can be con- 
ceived: his solid awkward figure wrapped in an old great coat: his 
legs encased in coarse worsted riding stockings, and one rusty spur : 
on his head an enormous cauliflower wig, crowned with a little 
cocked hat. A friend of his once saw him come out of his carriage 
with his worsted riding stockings drawn over his legs, a flannel 
‘dressing-gown, the skirts of which dangled to his heels beneath a 
great coat buttoned close to the chin, and his hands thrust into a 
small silk muff. Dr. Madden declares that Parr would empty forty 
pipes of tobacco at a sitting. His delight was to smoke a pipe in 
the kitchen before going to bed, and argue with the curate. His 
tastes were as coarse as Johnsun’s. At dinner,-after the fish had 
been removed, he would pour the whole of the shrimp-sauce on 
to his plate and greedily lap it up. Like Johnson, his grossness 
might have been due to his poverty in early life; for he used to 
say, “ At one time in my life I had but fourteen pounds in the 
world, but then I had good spirits—I owed no man sixpence.’”’ 
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PEIVASH PARNEH:? 
“THE SONS OF THE SUNGOD.”’ 





FRAGMENTS OF AN EPIC DISCOVERED IN LAPLAND. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN VERSION OF THE LAPP ORIGINAL, 


i. 


THERE is told a tale on the Koelens, 

Of the south land a saga is sung, 

That was found in the fiords and the gorges, 
Woven by breath of the west wind, 

Woa from the waves of the Waal-sea, 
Gathered from stalks of the heather, 
Snatched from the song of the sea-waves ; 
Drawn from the hidden fountains 


Far generations. 


Like snowflakes, they fall,—the sagas, 

Like fluttering starlets of snow. 

The mother, set at her distaff, 

Weaves them in gladness and woe. 

And the father tells them at nightfall 
Unto his listening sons ; 

When the happy hunting is over, 

When the door of the hut is closed, 

And the ruinous rains are pouring 


Drear through the darkness. 


Ising of gloom and of gladness ; 

Of the victor Sons of the Sun-god ; 

Of the languishing land of the south, 
Where the ruddy glow of the sun’s orb— 
The eye of the world—looks down 
Scorching on deep and on desert, 


Thirsty and brown. 


There are no tales to be told, 
No stirring stories of heroes, 
Seldom of brides are the songs, 


Of wooing and winning and hazard. 





1 Note sy TRANSLATOR.—I wish to express my thanks 


». 


for much kind- 


ness and good advice on a subject so especially his province, to Professor Max 
Miller, at whose suggestion 1 am translating the great Finnish Epic “Kalewala.” 
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But lonely, mid vapour and fires, 
Spreads, with its wide weary sandwaves, 
Tundra, the snowless. 


I sing of the Son of the Sungod, 

His bright hair curls o’er his forehead ; 
Mild are his eyes as the moonlight, 
His face as the face of the sun ; 

But far rings his voice like the sound 
Of the roar of lions in rage. 


The reindeer ran to the Norland, 
The white bear to desolate fiords. 
Tracking, o’er plains and meadows, 
Peiwar followed their footprints ; 
And hears of the land Kalewala, 
Of the giant-maiden,—of Kalla— 
Beaming with beauty. 


Her, only seen in sagas, 
He is fain to bring home as bride ; 
To rob from her father in rapine, 
To snatch from her brethren, to set her 
By his bright hearth-side. 


A tale is told of the maiden, 
A saga is sung in his ears: 
That far from the Waal.star, westward, 
Apart from the sun’s orb eastward, 
There lies the glittering glimmer 
Of sea shores silverly shining ; 
And peaks that gleam as with gold, 
Cliffs that sparkle with copper, 
Heavenward rising, their edges 
Twinkling with tin. 


And friendly is Kalewa’s fireside, 
Fishful is Kalewa’s sea-stream ; 
Never, in vain, to the sea-depth 
Sinketh the netstone. 


And bright in the mirror-like sea-waves, 
The lighted sea cliffs glow, 
With the fiery flames of the sunlight, 
With the coloured rain of the sun-rays, 
Gleaming above and below ; 
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=A second world in the waters, 
A reflex of joy and of light ; 
And the maiden in wimpling fountains 
Seeth her image. 


How will the hero begin ¢ 
How will he win his bride ? 
He summons his knights and his warriors, 

He gathers the knights of the Sunland ; 
Into a gold ship they climb,— 

Her sails are of silver. 
And they bring their gods and possessions 
Safe in the ship’s hold, to guard them 

Going and coming. 


Favouring whispered the winds, 
Smooth was the sea-bosom’s mirror ; 
And lightly over the open, 
With footfalls flying and fleeting, 
Nodding with friendly greeting, 
Danced the daughters of ocean ; 
While swift through the eastern breezes, 
To the sea with the Northern lights lit, 
Glideth the gold-ship. 


Far in the flying distance, 
The sun and moon drop down, 
Seen, but like tiny stars, 
So far is the distance. 


And the voyagers watch the hours 
Move up, pass on, go by, 
Till a year is marked to the dead ; 
While ever with tidings hie 
Birds to the southland. 
Past into distance and desert, 


Past strange sea coasts unknown, 
(Gods pointed and guided his going) 
To the gleaming land of the giants, 


On pressed the warrior. 


And, as he yearned and mused, 

Lazily leaning astern, 

He eang to the ship's 

Sang, S aligns viii, 
Sang, as he pondered. 
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SUITOR SONG. 


As with hawk-wings, wishes hurry, 
As on snow-shoes over plains, 

As the reindcer-chasing hunters 
Onward sweep with loosened reins, 


But thy wishes thou must master, 
Curb them ere too strong they rise, 
Never tease and tire thy maiden 
With complaints and yearning sighs. 


And when thow dost woo thy maiden 
Never c’en in dreaming, dare 

With unholy thoughts besiege her ; 
Sec thy words pure reverence wear, 


II. 


Lo! to the front of the ship, 

‘Goldenly gleams a strand ; 

Rough red ridges jut forth, 

Silverly laughs the land. 

Peiwar reins in his gladness, 

He lingers, the Son of the Sungod, 

Till dimness and darkness come down— 

Darkness kindly to suitors. 

Then up the glimmering inlet 

Of the coast of the land Kalewala, 
Glideth the gold ship. 


What see the Sons of the Sunland ? 
They behold the beautiful maiden 
On shore ; on a lovely height 
She stands in the sleeping forest, 
Mighty, gentle, divine, 
A mystic beautiful maiden. 
Nearer they sail and nearer ; 
Full two heads taller they found her, 
Than all the many fair daughters 
Of man’s generations. 


Through the glare of a crackling fire 
She stept with one foot in the tide, 
And yonder, a flaming pine-tree, 
Blazed on a rock beside : 
While on sticks and staves the maiden 
Spread out white flaxen raiment, 
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Stood wringing the dripping raiment, 
Stood swinging the heavy beater, 
While the echo ran round the sea-marge 
To the sounding ends of the land. 


From the lofty deck of the goldship 
Gazed Peiwar in glee and in gladness, 
Made glad by his great good fortune, 
Wondering, speechless. 


Then from the shore clomb the maiden, 
Girding her garments white, 
While the sheen of her hair blown bright 
Beamed in its beauty ; 
While with uplifted right hand, 
She smoothed her hair, gold-brown, 
And set on its braided band 


Her glancing crown. 


Slips the ship’s anchor ashore, 
Now is the favouring moment ; 
Shouts with loud lips the hero, 
** Hail to thee, noble maiden ! 
We sons of the Sunland greet thee !”’ 
Fearlessly forth from the strand 
Looked the maiden as in a dream, 
Lazily leaning her head 

On her hand. 


Then took the burning brand, 

The crackling, flame-raining fir-tree, 
That was unto her as a flambeau, 

And gazed at the sons of the Sunland, 
And marvelled to see their beauty, 

And spake—with the rolling of thunder ; 
Ah, nay ! with a loving voice, 


Mystical, tender! 


But feeling her bosom pulsing 
With a strange emotion, she hides it 


With roguish derision : 


** What seeks my lord from the Sunland, © 


Here in the land Kalewala ? 
Seeks he the pinion of pleasure, 
Seeks he the woof of woe ? 
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Refreshing drink would thy blood be 
Unto my father ; in truth 
A sweet mouthfal to me. 
Aye, and my mighty brethren, 
If thou hast heart to withstand them, 
‘Will give thee a dainty morsel 
To the Gods of Affliction !’’ 


Then cried the Son of the Sungod : 


*¢ Give ear unto me: 


Sarakka, goddess of life, : 
Made me of sounds and of sunbeams, 
Of sinews and rays of the Sungod, 
From my mother the Moonlight, 
Giving me strength for the battle. 
Uksakka gave magic and witchcraft 
And wisdom and striving for honour. 
What do I seek, dost thou ask me? 


I seek a fountain to soothe me, 
Graciously taming mine anger ; 

I seek a friend in my need, 

Loyal in life and in death ; 

In gladness, a bridle to check me, 
In sadness, a comfort and saviour ; 
In misery, sweet reparation, 

In affliction, a darling, a treasure ; 
In want, a heart to support me, 

I seek a wife : 

A wife to wait and to watch, 

To dress the food of the chase, 

A type of future existence, 

A foreshadow of children to be.”’ 


Rose on the face of the maiden 
The shamefast blood, and in silence 
Long while she bent and gazed 
On him so small to her stature. 
And ever; with drooping tears, 
She marvelled to see his beauty, 
Lordly and noble. 


At last spake the maiden deeided ; 


** So be it then! Draw near 


In peace, thou Son of the Sungod. 
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By the way and the will of the gods 
To the land Kalewala thou comest. 
Step, then, down from thy vessel, 
Draw thee to me, and show 
Whether thy golden shield 

Hideth a mortal or sea-god.”’ 


Down to the shore he leapt, 
Stretching his lissom limbs 
With the mighty leap, and stept 

To the maiden full lightly. 
And taking her hands he claspt her 
And prest her close to his bosom, 
Claspt her in gladness and glee, 
And in noble and masterful accents, 

Spake as she trembled ;. 


** O be gentle and kind to me, maiden! 
I am not made out of cloud-mists, 
I am no watery phantom, 
But a man with life and with love. 
Hark ! how beneath my bosom 
Beateth a mortal heart ! 
Lay thy head on my bosom, 
Listen, love, without fear.’’ 


Gently she leant upon him, 

Scarce daring, in tender dismay : 
And sudden the woman is won! 
There streams from the Son of the Sungod, 
From the beaming face of the hero, 
Joy, like the light of the sun. 

As, in the Northern-lights’ glimmer, 
Clustering columns and pillars 
Shake in the flickering sheen, 

And in her soul’s mighty emotion 
The maiden knew life and love. 


** Let us mingle our blood,”’ said the maiden, 
** And be one for mirth and fer might ; 

One in love and in labour, 
One in our journeys and joy 
Follow me, son of a mother 
UVatil this day unknown : 
Follow me, come to my father, 
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Thou whom I Jove, love alone, | 
This day and for ever!’’ 


BRIDE SONG. 


He ola! Where is my red reindeer-band ? 
Over Tundra’s desert spaces, 
Tracking, secking, on their traces, 
Swift I hurry through the land ! 
He ola! 


H2 ola! Reindeers, hear my wooing calls : 
Is the news not known to you ? 
I have found a lover true. 
Have ye been in Aibmo’s halls ? 
He ola! 


H? ola! See ! the soft herbs wait ye here: 
Come with many a swelling teat : 
Bowls of milk refreshing sweet 
Soon shall make my love good cheer ! 
He ola! 


— 


Up through the gray mossed roof, 
Curled the smoke and steam on high ; 
Listening nigh to his hearth.stone 
Sits Kalew, blinded in battle, 
Moveless, a giant shape, 

Clad in a white-bear’s skin ; 

A monster to see, 

A sight of grief and of terror. 


He thinks of his wife at rest, 
Gone to her long home bright, 
Snatched through the night ; 
Of his wife, of Manalamueden, 
In her grave bed dark 

And deep, 
*T wixt sand and bark, 
In birchen coffin, 

Asleep ! 


He thinks of his giant sons, 

Monsters as he. 

Gone on their hunting and fishing 

_ As was their love, on the billows, 
| As was their wont, to the sea, 
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Hark ! from the sleep-breathing shore, 
He hears a sound o’er the land. 

He ola! He ola! the earth trembles ! 
That is no reindeer-band ! 

Tis the hurrying footfalls of stalkers, 
The mighty stridings of warriors, 

Not of one, not of two, but of many : 
’Tis a crowd’s confusion and stir, 
Swords’ rattle, and clashing of lances, . 
The clanging of shields and of mail, 
And song with its eddying billows. 




































MARCH OF THE SONS OF THE SUNGOD, 


Where the fanlike fir-trees rise, 
Where the warm wind wooing sighs, 
There, there is our Fatherland ! 
Where red reindeers roam the meads, 
Where the tawny lion feeds, 
Aye, that ts our sunny land! 


Into the hall they stride, 
And marvel beholding the giant, 
The sight of grief and of terror. 
But Kalla steps out from the throng, 
Draws nigh to her father and whispers, 
Half saying, half song : 
“‘ On thee, O my father, I trust; 
And I trust in my dead sweet mother. 
Dropping my tears on her grave, 
I tell her ail my desires, 
Speak to her where she slumbers, 
Soft in her birchin coffin, 
Atwixt the sand and the bark. 
Give me, I pray thee, in marriage, 
The Son of the Sungod, 
Who is mine and who ever will be, 
Who came in his goldship to me, 
Out of the Sunland !’’ 


And Peiwar lifted his voice, 
Like the roar of lions in rage ; 
To the giant Kalew he cried, 
Suing with masterful accents, 
With pleading, noble and mighty, . 
. For his bride. 
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Whereat the mighty one marvelled, 
And spake in good humour : 
‘* If thy strength be great as thy voice, 
Well worthy art thou to wed her, 
Well worthy to be my son. 
But not without testing and trial 
Can I give thee the maiden for life. 
Now will I prove thee : 
If thou art strong to support her, 
To guard her and keep her for ever, 
Come, then, thou winner of maidens, 
Stretch out thy finger and bend it; 
Link we our right hands together, 
Striving and struggling to prove 
Which is the strongest ; 
Whose are the sinews and muscles 
Mightiest and best for the battle, 
To win him the combat, 
Pull,—bend,—and conquer, 
Or lie low !’’ 


Kalla heard him with grief and terror ; 
The life of the hero was lost. 
But love taught her cunning, 
For godlike is love. 
She charged them carry an anchor 
Secretly up from the wharves ; 
And with beams and boards she bound it 
Stealthily with swift hands 

Unto the rock-wall. 

‘* Here, father ; take hold of the finger 

Of the sturdy wrestler, the winner 

Of Kalla, thy daughter.” 


The giant heard in his blindness, 
Swiftly he leapt to his feet, 

Thrice he tore at the anchor, 

With puffed cheeks valiantly struggling, 
Validntly, but in vain. 

The brazen flukes of the anchor 

Scarce has he moved, though fain, 

But e’en as hewn in the anchor 

The prints of his hands remain. 


** Strong-sinewed, in sooth !’’ he groaned, 5 
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‘* Ts the lord of the Sunland! 
Yea, and his hand is terrible, 
A mighty giant is he ; 
Me, even me, hath he vanquished : 
Of my daughter worthy is he.’” 
































Now Kalla, the prudent and cunning, 
Spake to the hero in secret, 

To make the giant, her father, 
Drunken and helpless. 

So the warrior cried, ‘* My gold ship 
Fails not in parts or possessions ; 

I have casks full of mirth-making mead, 
Vats brimming fiery with rennet, 

The richness of sea and of earth, 

Brewed in the beams of the sun.”’ 


Glad was the soul of the giant, 

A deep, long draught he took, 
Till the strange and fiery potation 
Drew him to sing. 


DRINK'NG SONG. 


Heira ! heira ! Klinglangling ! 
Leap, fly, run, dance, jump, swing, spring ! 
Over brake and bush @ measure ! 
Mead makes mirth, and wine’s a pleasure ! 
Heira ! heira ! Klinglangling ! 


Heira ! heira ! Klinglangling ! 
Up with cloaks ! wp ! fureoats fling ! 
Who will wrestle? Who will bluster ? 
Cowards chirk, where brave men muster ! 
Heira ! heira ! Klinglangling ! 


Now will the twain be wed : 
On a whale-skin, side by side, 
‘They stand, bridegroom and bride. 
In his merry, drunken mirth, 

The giant took their hands ; 

And scratching the little fingers 
Until the red blood ran, 

And, running, led 

He linked Gente tuts od es 
So long.as they both shall live. 
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Last, holding them hand to hand, 
A mystic blue ribbon he bound, 
And cursed the ‘*‘ knots of the jealous.’’ 
Hence to the gloom of the grave ! 
Then waited, while lip and bosom 
With lip and bosom blended, 
Then loosed the linking ribbon ; 
—The rite was ended ! 


THE POLAR LIGHT. 
(NUPTIAL HYMN). 


Lo ! in the northern shy, 

The sign of the gods’ protection ; 
Lo! with broad arch of crimson 
The great crown set in the sky. 

Hark! the clashing of lances ! 

Hark ! the murmurs of armics, 

Now low, now high. 
Lo ! the glory of gods, that befriend us, 
Beams o’cr the bridals. 


Luminous armies of clouds 
Cover the sky, 
And with gleaming and glanc 
On in the dance 
The armed warriors sweep by, 
The bright cloud-warriors, the angels 
Of heavenly, sweet sanctification, 
Of faith that will not lie! 


Frep. E, WEATHERLY, B.A. 


(Zo be continued). 
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JACK WHITE: 


A WINCANTON LEGEND. 
By Mrs. Georce Jonn GUNTHORPE. 


WueEn I was an assistant with kind old P , of Wincanton, of 
course I was frequently obliged to be out at the small hours of the 
morning, and had, as it were, a far-lying practice, often to take long 
rides on not the most pleasant roads in the world for a solitary man, 
to be journeying on a dark night. 

Our old mare, the most sure-footed beast in all England, used 
now und then to take fits of shying, and particularly at night. It 
might be that age, with her, as with some of us, had rather im- 
paired her organs of vision. 

I remember there was one spot, three or four miles out, on the 
Castle-Carey road, that was ber especial abhorrence. Round and 
round she would go, then rear, then back,—in fact, do anything, if 
Jeft to her own inclination, but pass that identical spot—where stood 
the remains of a gibbet—on which, most probably within the me. 
mory of the old mare, hung in chains the remains of the body of 
the celebrated JAcK WHITE. Thus it was not at all unlikely the 
sight of this unearthly-looking object, or the strange sounds of the 
rattling chains, or possibly the both combinéd, had so shocked her 
ladyship’s nerves, as to have been the primary cause of her unplea- 
sant propensity to shy at any object she was not quite sure of. 

One evening, shortly after I first came down into this part of 
Somersetshire, it was necessary for me to ride out to see a patient. 
who lived some distance out on this said Castle-Carey road. And 
on my return, I thought I might as well call in to see another 
patient, Furmer Gregson, who was just tolerably recovered from an 
attack of rheumatic fever ;—but its having been severe for the time 
being, he would have either myself or Mr. P—— call in every day, 
for fear, he said, he should have a relapse. In the chat we had 
together, I was laughingly telling him that the mare had shied so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly to me, just at one spot which I 
described to him, that, ‘‘ said I, though I flatter myself there are few 
better horsemen than I am, yet I really was all but unseated.”’ 

** Ah!’’ he very gravely replied, ‘‘ no wonder, sir; no wonder, 
Tam sure. Yes—yes, poor beast, she might well shy. I should 
be shy myself, I can tell you, of going near there after dark, espe- 
cinlly some nights, for ‘tis well known both Jack White and luis 
victim huunt that spot, to the terror of hundreds; and the beast, 
uo duubt saw them as plainly as many folks have done before t0- 
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vight—ay, and will do again ; and now, when I come to think of it, 
this is the very night of all nights in the year when folks say they 
are sure to appear. I wonder you did not see anything of ’em your- 
self, doctor.”’ 

“But,” said I, *‘ pray who was Jack White?” 

“ Jack White !—not heard of Jack White? Why, where on 
earth could you have lived all your life not to have heard of Jack 
- White! And you—you a Londoner, too! I always thought Lon- 
doners knew everything; leastways, they do try hard to make us 
country folks believe so. However, if you really have never heard 
of him, I suppose I must tel! you all about the affair—that is, if | 
you have an hour to spare now, and care to hear an vld tale from an 
old man. 

‘* When I was a lad, I remember, it made noise enough for all 
the world to have heard of it, especially your London world, where 
all the news comes from. (That’s right, draw into the fire. Take 
that seat, won’t you, in the chimney-corner. Yes, ’tis the missus’s 
seat; but she won’t be here for a while—not till the milking is done 
with, and the pans set. But first, reach me that mug of cider, for 
I can never talk dry-mouthed. What, empty! I am sure I never 
can have finished it.: Here Nell,” to his pretty daughter, “draw 
us another jug of cider. Though the doctors here do say ’tis bad for 
me, I must e’en have a little more; and reach him a glass, and 
a Clean pipe, for I dare say he smokes, and then we’ll settle our- 
selves comfortably when the lass has thrown another log or two on 
the fire. Here’s to your health, doctor; and now to begin my tale. ) 

‘Once upon a time, in a remote village on the borders of 
Somersetshire, some five-and-forty or fifty miles from here, there 
resided a man and his wife on a small farm, who, by dint of scraping 
and great care, contrived to save a few pounds—a hundred or two, 
may be. With them resided their two only children—both sons, 
grown up to man’s estate, and working with their father on the farm. 

evening, after they had all enjoyed a hearty supper of 
muscles, the two old folks were both found dead in bed. The 
Sons mourned the loss of their parents sincerely, for they had been 
ever kind and indulgent to both lads—the mother perhaps too 
much so—more especially to the elder boy, Jack. 

“ After the sale of the stock and furniture, which realised a com- 
paratively small sum, the sons shared that and the savings of the 
poor old people equally between them; then resolved on going, as 
it was then termed, to seek their fortunes. 

fe When the home was thus broken up, Bob—the younger—put 
his little bit of money in what is now called ‘ Stuckey’s Bank,’ and 
er various employments by which to make a living and add to 
bank nest-egg, but without meeting with the success he desired. 
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At length he journeyed to Bristol, and, wandering on to the quay, was. 
induced to try his luck on board a merchant-ship, bound for Deme. 
rara. In this vessel he made several voyages to one port or other 
of the West Indies, on every return to England adding something 
to his original nest-egg ; till, on one of these returns, when, from 
some cause or other, the vessel was likely to be detained in port rather 
longer than usual, he obtained of his captain. leave of absence for 
a fortnight, to visit his friends and see if he could gain any tidings. 
of the whereabouts of his brother Jack, for he had not an oppor. 
tunity of visiting his native village before this since he had first 
sailed out of Bristol with the kind friend he had met with in the 
captain of the Avon. 

“So once more landed in Bristol, he sallied forth into that 
ever-dirty city, in order to purchase some little presents for the 
friends he was about to visit. He had hardly completed his 
business when he was overtaken by a sailor with whom he had 
sailed on his first voyage to Demerara, and whom they had been 
obliged to leave behind them in the hospital when they returned 
to England. 

*** Holloa, messmate !’ cried this man to him; ‘ surely ’tis 
Bob White, of the good ship Avon, that I’m hailing.’ 

*“* * Yes,’ answered Bob, ‘it’s myself, and I have just got a fort- 
night’s leave of absence to visit my friends, and I think I shall just 
about manage to find a berth amongst ’em by nightfall. What are 
you doing, Tom? I hardly expected ever to have seen you, my 
hearty, in the land of the living again. We thouyht it was all up 
with you when we left you behind, amongst the blackies.’ 

** «Well, it was a near enough go to Davy Jones’s locker, for that 
matter; but, somehow or other, I managed to weather the gale. Come 
along, old fellow, and let’s have a dram together at Mother Williams’! 
I can vouch for her keeping the best rum in Bristol. Besides, if, 
you've only time to listen, I can spin you a yarn as long as from 
here to yonder, and after that would fit into next week, about: all 
that’s happened to me since you and I parted company the other 
side of the water. Ah! when our captain left me behind for as 
good as dead, he little thought he was making my fortune! But 
here we are ; come along in, and I'll tell you all about it.’ 

** Unfortunately for Bob White, he foolishly listened to the wily 
Tom Rawlings, and, over-persuaded, unsuspiciously and unthink- 
ingly crossed the threshold of the ‘ Sow and Fritters,’ the residence 
of the cozy Mrs. Williams. 

** No sooner within the doors than poor Bob White was seized 
by the press-gang, inte whose clutches his treacherous comrade had 
lured him ; and so, instead of visiting his friends and native village, 
he was gagged, and that night, after dark, was carried on board 
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His Majesty King Geéorge’s frigate, the Jnvincible, which was at that 
time lying in the Bristol Channel, waiting for the men that the 
crimps were picking up. 

“From that time forward all clue to the whereabouts of Bob 
White was lost to his friends. If he ever wrote to his friends to 
tell them of his fate the letters must have miscarried, for they cer- 
tainly never reached their destination ; and if ever seen alive again 
by any of his kin, it must have been unknown to them. 

“ How the event of his capture by the press-gang became after- 
wards known to folks about here you will be able to understand 
for yourself presently, doctor, as I get further on with my tale.. 

“We will now, if you please, follow Jack’s fortunes—poor Bob 
White’s brother. From a lad, I have heard say, he was always 
an idle, ne’er-do-well sort of a fellow; though that’s not to say there 
was any vice in him; but he’d always been made too much of by 
the mother, and, being her darling, he generally managed to coax 
her out of money enough for his pleasures. So it came to pass he 
was oftener found at a cock-fight than turning a hay-cock, and 
playing at pitch-farthing than pitching sheaves at harvest-time. 
Then, being a fine-made, handsome fellow, with a plentiful gift of 
the gab, he was always an uncommon favourite of the women, and 
there was never a dance, or a christening, or a feast of any kind, 
_ but Jack White was first and foremost there. He had a capital 
voice, too, they said, and could sing a good song—and sing it well 
too; and for single-stick or wrestling there was not a man in the 
county could beat him. No wonder he was such a favourite, was 
it now? 

‘* Well, after the death of the old folks, nothing would suit Jack 
but he must go up to London, ‘ to see life,’ as he called it, for he’d 
got a bit of money now, and why shouldn’t he? Once in London, 
not a theatre, or any place of amusement whatever, but Jack con- 
trived to get into it somehow or other; then, too, some fools he got 
amongst persuaded him he must dress like a gentleman, and then 
he’d stand a chance of marrying some rich lady. 

* At last, like a great many more gay, rattling young fellows, 
Jack found his money was going much faster out of his pocket than 
it had come in, and almost by the end of a couple of months, for 
that was the extent of his stay in London, he found himself without 
a shoe to his foot, or a crust of bread to putin his mouth; and what 
was worse, he was in a strange place, far from kinsfolk and friends, 
and with no one amongst his new acquaintances of whom he could 
ask for help in any way. 

‘* There was no use, however, sitting down to pine over spilt milk, 
for now he must either work or starve; so as he did not much care to do. 
this latter, hethought he would start off and see ifhe could earn, if but a 
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singlemeal. While walking about the busy streets, to see if he could 
pick up a job, he remembered a certain livery-stable keeper, whose 
acquaintance he had picked up at one of the cock-pits ; and having, 
in a fit of generosity, given this man a famous receipt for getting 
a cock into fighting condition, he had told Jack that if ever he 
should want a friend to stand by him, or do him a good turn, to 
come to him, and he’d stand by him through thick and thin. 

‘** To him therefore he went, thinking what a great stupid he 
must have been not to go to this good fellow before. But, alas! 
folks too often find that those who make such a talk about standing 
your friend when you are well to do in the world, are not the ones 
to be so very ready to help you when you have not a coat to your 
back. And so it proved in Jack’s case. 

** Mr. Dawkins did not remember ever meeting a Mr. White at 
no cock-pit whatsomever ; though, for the matter of that, there were 
a set of low ruffian-like fellows who pushed themselves in anywheres, 
but it couldn’t be expected he should know them, a man of his 
respectability. And as for a fellow like that he saw before him 
giving him a receipt of any sort, that was too gocd a joke to be 
crammed down his throat ; for he thanked his stars there was no 
man in England knew better than himself how to rear and dress 
a cock for fighting,.«so he was much more likely to teach than need 
teaching in that art. And as to helping a vagabond, thieving- 
looking rascal like him, the sooner he took himself off his premises 
‘the better, or he’d help him off in a manner he wouldn’t like, and 
into lodgings he would not very soon get out of, und that was into 
—quod. 

“This being the London style of friends Jack, thought the sooner 
he could find himself among country ones the better; so, what with 
begging a night's lodging on the road here, and working a little 
there, he managed to get once more home to Somersetsbire. 

‘** Here he lived upon one friend or another till they all grew 
tired of keeping him; and one, more plain-spoken than the rest, 
told him if he wouldn’t work for his own living, he must either 
starve or go into the workhouse. 

“Now workhouse discipline and workhouse fare did not at all 
suit Jack’s idea, so, as he could not get anything more out of his 
friends, he began to look about in good earnest for something to do ; 
and by chance hearing from a-hawker that the landlady of the 
‘Bear,’ in Wincanton, was in want of an ‘ostler, he went there by 
the carrier the next market-day and offered himself. Being « smart, 
active, likely-looking fellow, und the good landlady being taken, 
like all the women, by his handsome person, at once engaged him. 

“ Here he continued to live comfortably and: happily for some 
years, and not only managed to give tolerable satisfaction to his 
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employer, but to engage the affections of a very pretty, amiable 
girl, who acted in the double capacity of barmaid and waitress to 
the establishment. After courting for two or three years, it was 
agreed between them that they would be married as soon as they 
could get together sufficient money to stock a small farm that was 
likely soon to be vacant. — 

‘‘ Michaelmas was now drawing near, when the farm would be 
at liberty. Just a week or two previously, Mr. Symes, the then 
tenant, one day called at the ‘Bear’ to tell Jack that he bad» 
a fine milch cow, and a sow with a splendid litter of pigs, which, if 
he inclined to take with the farm, he might have reasonable ; if not, 
he should sell them on the next market-day. 

‘“«« Short time this,’ Jack thought, to ‘ consider of the proposal, 
and find the money, when to-day was Monday.’ He felt himself in 
a fix, for he had not near enough money yet to take the farm with, 
let alone make purchase of stock ; still, he did not like to let the 
beasts go, for he knew they were well worth the money asked ; so, 
to gain time, he told Farmer Symes he would see him again before 
Wednesday, which you know is our market-day, as it was in Jack’s 
time. But wherever was the money to come from ’twixt this and 
then? He had nota relation in the world that he knew of that 
would lay down the value of a penny for him. ‘ Ah!’ thought he, 
‘if only poor Bob was to be found anywhere—though, perhaps, he was 
at the bottom of the ocean and food for fishes, or he’d have looked 
me up long since, and would have helped me in this pinch, if he’d 
anything to do it with.’ 

“You see no one then knew of poor Bob’s hoard in Stuckey’s 
Bank till long after this time, when Jack was so sore put to it for 
a helping hand. As for asking Mary for any of her little store, 
Jack had pride enough of the right sort to keep him from ever doing 
that. But, then, who to apply to in ‘this emergency he could not 
think. The landlady, his mistress, was a kind-hearted creature ; 
but then Jack knew well enough she loved her money as her life, 
and would almost as soon have parted with one as the other, aye, 
most likely would rather part with an arm than a twenty-pound 
note, or twenty of her golden guineas, for that was the sum he 
wanted. He was sure she would be willing enough to help him in 
any other way, with even the gift of a cow and pigs, supposing she 
— them—but never a single piece of her carefully-hoarded 
gold. 

‘That very Monday evening, about five or six o'clock, there 
came into the ‘ Bear’ a foreign-looking sailor, ‘who ordered him- 
self a good supper, and inquired how far it might be to Castle-Carey, 
to which place he said he was bound that night, on his way to visit 
some friends whom he had not seen for years, and with whom he 
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said he meant, now he had got an honourable discharge, to end his. 
days and share his fortune, if he found the relative he was seeking 
for was alive. Then he untied his bundle, and showed the landlady 
a whole pile of bills and gold, in all amounting to more than five 
hundred pounds. Besides which, he had many valuable curiosities ; 
and, Mary coming into the room while the landlady was admiring 
the ivory toys, he picked up a very handsome fan, and gave it to 
her, he said, ‘ for sake of her sweet, pretty face.’ 

**The wonderful riches of this strange sailor were of course 
talked of both in the kitchen and stable-yard. Then, by-and-bye, 
when she caught sight of Jack, she showed her lover the costly 
Indian fan, and she also expatiated on the immense riches of this. 
foreign sailor ; for they all made sure he was a foreigner, from 
his bronzed skin, forgetting what he had told them about his having 
come home, and to live with a relative he believed was to be found 
somewhere at Wincanton or Castle-Carey, and that he should go to 
Castle-Carey first, because he had been told he had taken a farm 
near there. 

***]T wish,’ said Mary, when they had been talking together 
a bit, ‘I wish we had, if it were only half of what that sailor man 
has in his bundle ; we might then buy Beechwood Farm out and 
out, and we might keep a borse, and then I could ride behind you 
to market, as Farmer Wilkins’ wife does behind her good man. But 
hi, oh! ’tis no use thinking of it ; we niust just be content to wait 
awhile longer.’ 

** Jack made some grumbling reply about having no more time 
to stand there ‘eadling’ and gossiping—for if she had time to waste 
on building castles, he was sure he had not—he must be off and see 
to suppering up and bedding the horses, or the mail would be in 
before they had time to swallow their feed ; and abruptly he turned 
away into one of the stables, leaving Mary wondering to herself what- 
ever couldso all of a sudden have made him so ‘ chuff,’ finally deciding 
in her mind that the reason of his ill-temper might be that he was 
vexed at her for accepting the fan from a stranger. ‘ Well, never 
mind,’ said she to herself, ‘that shall never be a cause of vexa- 
tion to him, for I'll go at once and ask mistress to let me take 
it up this evening to the Squire’s lady—I daresay she will be good 
enough to buy it of me. It is far too granda thing for the likes of 
me, and the money will go to buy some poultry, to begin with when 
we take the farm.’ 

“So, having her mistress’s permission, to the Squire’s lady she 
went, who not only purchased the fan at a much higher price than 
Mary dreamed of its being worth—for she gave her three golden 
guineas for it—but praising her for a good and modest girl, who did 
not wish to ape her betters, at the same time promising, when they got 
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settled into their new home on the farm, which was the Squire’s 
property, Mary should have a setting of eggs of her famous breed of 
turkeys. 

“On her return home her mistress inquired whatever she could 
have said or done to Jack before she had gone out, as he had gone 
off to bed, and without ever touching his supper—sulky enough, 
too, for he hadn’t spoken a civil word to anyone. | | 

“‘ Mary replied she did not know that she had said anything to 
grieve Jack; but she had thought something was wrong with him, 
and she fancied it must be he was vexed with her for accepting the 
fan from the sailor, as he had been right enough with her till she 
showed the fan to him, and talked about the man ; but she daresay 
he would be himself in the morning, and pleased enough, too, when. 
she told him how good the Squire’s lady had been to her. Then. 
showing her mistress the three guineas, and wishing her a good night,, 
Mary tripped off to bed to dream of living in happiness and plenty 
with her dear Jack at Beechwood Farm. 


‘The next morning the good people of Wincanton were all 
horrified by the news that met them, almost at their breakfast tables, 
of the dreadful murder that had been committed, two or three miles 
out, on the Castle-Carey road. 

“The strange sailor, whom so many had seen and chatted with 
while they all smoked their pipes together in the ‘ Bear’ parlour 
the evening previously, had this morning been found, by some 
labourers going to their work, with his brains blown vut by some 
cowardly ruffian, who had come upon him and attacked him from 
behind. His bundle was gone, with, of course, all his money and 
valuable curiosities, as also his massive, handsomely-embossed 
foreign watch, which was gold, and which they had all so much 
admired and wondered at when he had shown them how it could 
strike the hours, His very earrings had been taken from his ears, 
and he had been carefully stripped of all the many odd little 
trmkets of Indian workmanship which he wore about his person, 
and which he had so foolishly displayed with his other valuables. 
to the rather indiscriminate company that night assembled at the. 
‘Bear,’ drawn there by the fame of this singular man’s arrival. 

“T dare say you may have heard, doctor, that in those days it 
was the custom, especially in the country, that when a murder had 
been committed out of doors for the poor body to be brought back 
to the house where the person had been last seen alive, there to. 
remain until all who could by any possibility be suspected of the. 
crime of causing the death should be brought by the assembled 
officials of the town or neighbourhosd—to touch the body. For you 
seeit was then confidently believed, and, for the matter of that, I 
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- dare say some folks believe so still, that, if the person who com. 


mitted a murder was brought to the body and made to tonch it, 
blood would immediately ooze either from the wound or mouth of the 
‘murdered person. Consequently, there was no hesitation in the 
minds of any one as to what must be done with the poor remains of 
what so few hours ago had been a fine, stalwart, powerful man, so 
full of life and good spirits. So, accordingly—though much to the 
horror and distress of the good landlady of the ‘ Bear’—the body 
was borne into the house about eleven o’clock that morning, and 
laid out on the great table of the big dining-room of the inn, where 
it was locked up under care of the constables. 

**Then the cryer was sent round both that day and the next 
-day—Wednesday—when the market was at the fullest, to summon 
all who had been present at all in the ‘ Bear’ during that, fatal 
Monday evening of the sailor's arrival; likewise inviting as many 
as liked, as far as the inn could accommodate, to come and- be 
present at the ‘ Ordeal.’ 

**The Lord of the Manor, the Squire, the clergymen of the 
neighbourhood, all the bettermost farmers, and as many of the 
county magistrates as could be got together in the time, with twelve 


of the principal inhabitants of Wincanton—I mind my dear old 


grandfather was one of ’em—were all assembled at the inn by three 
o’clock, the time fixed for the awful ceremony to take place. 
First of all, every one of the inmates of the ‘ Bear’ was to touch 
the body, beginning with the landlady herself, who came in leaning 
upon Mary, both the women looking ill enough. I’ve heard my 


grandfather say—and little wonder, for it was a trying affair to the 


nerves—that though as pale as the ghastly corpse, their conscious 
innocence supported them through the trial. All the rest of the 
inmates then followed, for there chanced to be one or two commer- 
cial men stopping there ; and so down to the fat cook and scullery- 
maid, who both declured they should be haunted by the look of the 
corpse to their dying day. At last it came to the turn of the 
ostler, Jack White, and the men under him in the yard, the helpers 
and stable-boys, you know—for in those days the ‘Bear’ was a 
great posting-house ; the mails and stage-coaches, of which there 
were many passing through Wincanton, mostly stopped at the 
* Bear’ to change horses. 

“For a long time Jack was nowhere to be found, though they 
searched for him everywhere—through all the stables and lofts, and 
from garret to cellar. At length some one said they had seen him 
about.an hour ago in a field a good bit to the rear of the premises, 
and he was then busy breaking in a colt that seemed very restive 
and vicious under his hand. There he was found; but when the 
<onstables went to fetch him to take his turn at the ‘ Ordeal,’ he 
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obstinately refused to come in for the purpose, declaring he never 
was @ moment inside the house the whole time the sailor was there, 
nor had he even had a sight of him in Wincanton—all of which 

was proved to be strictly true ;—how, then, could they suppose he 
was the man’s murderer, and there were plenty to prove he had 

gone early enough off to bed straight away from his work. The: 
very missus herself would tell the good gentlemen and the Squire 

that it was the truth, for she had told him he was a fool to. go off to- 
* bed and leave the good supper she had set before him, all because 

of a bit of a tiff with Mary. 

‘‘ However, they insisted upon his coming, in, for he, too, was. 
one of those belonging to the ‘ Bear,’ and that if he did not come 
quietly they must handcuff him and take him in by force, for he 
must pass the ‘Ordeal’ or submit to be pronounced guilty, and 
carried off to the County Gaol. 

“Tn at last he went, meekly and quietly enough, followed by 
the two constables, That he trembled and turned so deathly pale- 
no one in that room the least wondered at, as it was an awful sight 
for even the stoutest-hearted, and all there were more or less over- 
come, besides the solemnity of the ceremony to be gone through. 

“He at dength, after a moment or two of hesitation, though 
trembling so violently that his knees bent under him, summoned 
up courage enough, and touched the body. When, lo!—horror of 
horrors !—out welled the accusing crimson drops! 

‘*One long, agonising shriek rang thrcugh the room from the- 
lips of the wretched man, and Jack White lay in strong convul- 
sions on the floor. He was picked up insensible, and when the fit 
had passed off he remained so still and so like death, that. the 
doctors believing the shock had given him his death-blow, and that 
he would never again rally, ordered him at once to be put to bed, 
where the constables could keep guard over him; for, of course, 
from the awful omen, he was at once condemned in the minds ot 
all present as the guilty person. 

“From hours of death-like quiet, Jack White passed into the 
delirious ravings ofa brain fever, in which he acted over and over 
again his temptation to the crime, followed by the scene of the 
murder. 

“ How the account of the stranger’s wealth had first led him to 
covet it, thinking how happy the possession of it would*make him- 
self and his darling Mary; then how he was tempted to rob this 
sailor, if only he‘ could slip away from the ‘ Bear’ unknown to 
any one; then how he had really contrived to get off the premises 
after he had feigned to go to bed; next, how he had struck across 
the fields by a short cut, that he knew would enable him to come 
‘up with the sailor before he could get very much farther on his 
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road, for the man had left the ‘ Bear’ almost half-an-hour before 
Jack had made up his mind to try and follow him. Then came the 
struggle for the bundle, both being powerful men. Finally, getting 
‘irritated and exasperated at finding the stranger the stronger of the 
two, Jack ceased the struggle suddenly, and, getting behind his 
‘victim ere he could prevent it, pulled a pistol out of his pocket and 
blew the sailor’s brains out. 

“He remembered perfectly well the putting this pistol into his _ 
pocket before leaving the inn, but what induced him to do so he 
never could tell, as he declared again and again that when medi- 
tating over the robbery, and planning with himself the best way to 
do it, while at work in his stables, he had not-the most remote 
thought of murdering his victim, or even harming a hair of his 
head, if only he could but possess himself of the rich, coveted bundle 
quietly. After all this—for dreadful to relate, he fancied he was 
confessing these horrors to his Mary—he described how, after rifling 
the body, he hastened back to the inn-yard with his ill-gotten 
‘booty, concealing it all, with the fatal pistol, in the thatch of one of 
‘the stables. And the wretched creature would, after all this, beg 
his dear Mary not to be frightened of him, for he would never harm 
her. Was there blood on his hand? She could wash it. off, he 
knew, with her tears, bless her! 

“The most shocking part of my tale, doctor, remains to be told. 
On preparing the body of the murdered man for the grave it was 
‘discovered, by the tattooing on his left arm, of his name, and that of 
the ship Avon, which he first sailed in, with a singular birth-mark 
below the right shoulder, with some bank documents sewn in a 
belt round his person, relative to his savings in Stuckey’s Bank, 
with the banker’s signatures to the same, that the slain man was 
no other than the long-missing Bob White, Jack’s brother ! 

** Such an awful shock did this prove to the wretched criminal 
when he was sufficiently sensible to be informed of this dreadful 
fact, that the bodily exhaustion, consequent on the fearful depres- 
‘sion of mind which supervened, was so great that it seemed more 
than probable that he would not survive long enough, or rally 
sufficiently, to be tried for the murder. 

‘* He had ever been so sincerely and warmly attached to this 
his only brother, and had so mourned the losing of him, and never 
to have learned ‘his fate, that now, when they might have lived so 
unitedly together, that he should have been this dear brother’s 
murderer, seemed more than he could bear to think of and live. 
He did, however, notwithstanding this terrible remorse, recover in 
the most wonderful manner—at least, sufficiently so to appear, at his 
own earnest desire, on the day that had been fixed for his trial ; and 
though weak almost as an infant, and worn to a skeleton, he stood 
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up in the dock, and there, confessing to all the circumstances, waited 
humbly while the judge passed sentence upon him, which was that 
he should be taken to the spot where the murder was committed, 
and there hung in chains on that day week, the day following the 
Assizes. 

‘¢ The trial over, he was conveyed back to the County Gaol, 
where each day he seemed, if it were possible, to grow weaker, | 
and where poor Mary, through the kindly permission of the pity- 
ing authorities, remained with him the hours it was at all allowable 
for her to do so. 

“ We will, if you please, drop a curtain over his parting with 
his Mary when the hour came for his execution. Her kind mistress, 
who also had been a frequent visitor with her to the prisoner, did 
not, you are sure, fail to be with her on this last trying interview ; 
and when it was over she bore poor Mary half lifeless to her own 
home; and no mother could have been more tender in her care of 
this poor broken-hearted, lone girl, or more sympathising in this 
great affliction. 

‘‘The sad procession sets off from the gaol, the death-knell 
slowly tolling in the villages and town through which it had to 
pass. The good clergyman, who had been Jack’s solace and 
teacher in his hours of deep and bitter repentance, is at his side 
now in his last hours; on bis other side sits one of the gaolers, 
supporting the poor criminal in his strong arms, for he is too weak 
to sit up alone, while his agony increases at every mile they draw 
nearer to that dreadful spot, till at last a lethargy steals over him, 
through, as they suppose, exhaustion of body and mind. during 
this sad journey. They have reached now the ead of the journey, 
and have drawn up close to the gibbet, when just as they were 
lifting him out of the chaise, he gave one convulsive sob, and—a 
lifeless body only remained in the gaoler’s and executioner’s arms ! 
Nevertheless, the sentence of the law was carried out, namely, that 
the poor body be hung in chains. 

“Poor Mary did not long survive her lover's dreadful end. 
She gently faded away like a sweet lily which a cruel storm in its 
sweeping violence had blighted, then was laid to rest in our quiet 
churchyard. 

“‘And now, doctor, my long tale has come to its end; and I 
have only to add that there are plenty of folks about here besides 
myself who can tell you that to this very day, upon certain nights 
in the year, may be seen round the old gibbet the ghosts of the 
foreign sailor and his murderer and unhappy brother, 

Jack W8ITE,”’ 
L. M. G, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Towarps the close of the Sixteenth Century the English Drama 
was housed in miserable and awkwardly-constructed edifices 
situated in the most squalid districts of London. In public 
theatres the stage, the balcony behind the stage, and the ‘‘ rooms ”’ 
were covered, but the pit was open to every wind of heaven, the 
groundlings who occupied it being thereby frequently and seriously 
inconvenienced. The stage projected into the body of the house, 
the spectators being arranged by the side and behind, as well as in 
front of it. The stage arrangements were of the most primitive 
nature. There was no attempt at illusion save such as the actors 
coukd produce by vigorous declamation, by propriety of action, 
by rapid facial .expression. Women’s parts were played by boys. 
The irrepressible gallant of the period, described by Lily in his 
“ Euphues,’’ as possessing “ more wit than wealth, and more wealth 
than wisdom,’’ took up his position on the stage itself, where a 
liberal manager provided him with a stool—(tripos they called it)— 
at the moderate cost of sixpence. Lacking this accommodation, 
the gallant stretched himself along the boards to display the 
elegancy of his figure, set off by the adventitious charms of his 
hose and doublet. If, haply, the play, or its representation, dis- 
pleased him, he interrupted the actors, and cracked jokes at the 
author, sometimes to the delight, but generally to the disgust of 
the groundlings, who smoked rank tobacco during the entire pro- 


Towards the close of the Nineteenth Century the theatre is a 
beautiful and costly temple of the Muses. In place of the no-roof 
of the early age, creditable frescoes stretch above the head—constel- 
lations glittering on a blue ground, or goddesses plunging through 
white clouds in golden chariots. From the centre of this splendid 
ceiling, an immense gasalier, cased in prismatic glass, depends, 
flooding the house with steady light. Where once the groundlings 
howled and trod upon each others toes, lines of stalls are now ranged, 
covered with velvet or satin, goodly to gaze at and pleasant to sit 

Tiers of elegantly-furnished boxes take the place of the one 
penny and twopenny rooms, and civil attendants, suggesting 
odoriferous programmes, accost the visitor at every turn. The 
stage arrangements are more admirable still. The illusion is per- 
fect. The machinery marvellously efficient. The scenery beauti- 
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fully painted, the performers dressed in character, the play 
carefully rehearsed, and a curtain, dividing the stage from the 
spectator, is raised only when everything behind it is in absolute 
readiness. 

In the Sixteenth Century, a strong party raised its voice against 
the players—in sermons, in pamphlets, in ballads. Now and then 
one of the condemned caste enters the lists with pathetic protest, 
but is speedily put down. “No man,” says Stephen Gosson, 
replying to one such protester—‘‘ no man, till of late, durst thrust 
out his head to mayntaine the quarrel but one, in witt simple, in 
learning ignorant, in attempt rash, in name Lodge.”' Strict 
enactments of the Parliament and the Common Council harassed 
them. They were legally described as vagabonds. Harsh pro- 
ceedings occasionally ruined them. Now and then they died in 
ditches. Ten pounds was considered a good price for a play, and ten 
nights a protracted run. Authors spent much of their time in 
taverns and in jails. They were never wealthy, often very poor, 
and generally deeply in debt to a manager or a pawnbroker. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the popular voice protects the actor, 
and although he is placed under a slightly vexatious State control, 
he is, for all purposes of our present argument, free to exercise his 
profession. As for the dramatic author—he is a very favourite of 
fortune. He often receives a thousand pounds for a work, and his 
work frequently runs for two hundred consecutive nights. 

A very remarkable contrast, therefore, is here presented—a 
contrast of conditions which were seemingly most unfavourable to 
great artistic effort, with conditions eminently calculated (so one 
might argue) to excite ambition and stimulate imagination. But 
what is the truth? How does the new drama compare with the 
old? The answer is immediate. The Sixteenth Century culminated 
in Hamlet, the Nineteenth in Babiland Bijou ; the Sixteenth Century 
gave us Shakespeare, the Nineteenth has produced Boucicault. The 
History of the British Drama is the history of a short period of 
brilliant and memorable performance, followed by a period of steady 
decline, ending in an inevitable decay. The first period begins 
with Marlow, and ends with Shirley. The second comprises the 
comedy of the Restoration, and the sentimental comedy that fol- 
lowed it. The third dates from the death of Sheridan, and brings 

us down t6 our own time, when we have arrived at the lowest depth. 
To what still lower depths we may yet descend, Time alone can 
tell. The fall has been so complete, that none but the wildest of 
fanatics can hope for a revival. The thoughtful reader will agree 
with the general conclusion of Mr. George Henry Lewes :—* It is 
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many years since the drama has occupied any considerable position 
in English literature. It still holds its place among intellectual 
amusements, but as Art, in any high and serious import, it is almost 
entirely defunct. The stage is no longer the ambition of matured 
intellects.”’ 
We will endeavour, in glancing hurriedly at the condition of the 
London stage during the three periods mentioned, to indicate, if 
possible, some of the causes, immediate or remote, of a decline, 
which, although not universally admitted, is very largely allowed 
to have taken place. We state a few of the causes at the outset, 
leaving the reader to determine as we proceed, to what extent—if 
at all—they are borné out by facts. They are :—1. The deteriora- 
tion of the imaginative faculty in Englishmen. 2. The diversion 
of the dramatic talent into other and easier channels. 3. The 
absence of a school of actors—and 4. The improvement in scenery 
and stage machinery—diverting the attention of the spectator, and 
placing a fatal restraint on the imagination of the writer. M. Taine 
discovers a very serious cause of the decline of the English drama in 
the altered habits of “society.’’ By ‘‘ society,’’ we find him to 
mean the aristocratic classes, and what are now called the upper- 
middle classes, adopting the manners and customs of those imme- 
diately above them in social position. Now, society, as society, 
has nothing to do with the matter. In the great age the drama 
was neither written for, nor supported by society—and any drama 
worthy of the name will be written for a large and outlying con- 
stituency, and without any regard whatever for the customs of a 
small and unenthusiastic section of the population. The drama in 
its most flourishing state depended not on the patronage of an opulent 
minority, but upon the support of the public. The drama in the 
days of its decline was, indeed, largely supported by the King and 
his court. Every play was a tissue of indecency, and every dedi- 
cation filled with the fulsome adulation of lords. That drama has 
died. The drama of the preceding age will live for ever. 

We will assume here that the Elizabethan stage marks the 
foundation of the British drama. Shakespeare’s name, as has often 
been said, is a spell of such universal influence, that it has had the 
effect of dimming the memory of his only less great contem- 

ies. These contemporaries numbered over two score. The 
Elizabethan drama was built up by Marlow, Kyd, Webster, Ford, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Middleton, Dekkar, 
Heywood, Lodge, Peele, Greene. The conditions under which these 
dramatists worked have already been indicated—the disadvantages 
which opposed them—the audiences for which they catered. But 
what sort of men were they, and what manner of life did they lead ! 
They were the sons of bishops, of cobblers, of judges, of bricklayers, 
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of hucksters, of country gentlemen. They were learned and un- 
learned. They lead a wild, strange, ever-varying life. They lived 
comedies, as well-as wrote them. They witnessed and were the 
actors in tragic incidents, as often as they wrote tragedies, They 
portrayed human nature well because they knew it well. Action 
suggested motive to them; and motive was easily detected in 
those days, because dissimulation had not as yet become an uni- 
versal habit. Hartley Coleridge, in his introduction to the Works 
of Ford and Massinger, says that the lives of the Elizabethan 
dramatists are ‘‘ provokingly barren of incident.’’ To us it appears 
that their Jives are crowded with adventure. Beaumont and 
Fletcher with bed and brains in common. Dekkar pursued daily 
by creditors—now dining grandly at ordinaries, now pawning his 
sword to purchase a meal, now laid by the heels in the Counter. 
Marlow stabbing himself to death in the attempt to kill a rival. 
Ben Jonson slaying ‘‘one Gabriel,’ in mortal combat. Fletcher, 
with the memory that it was his father, the Bishop of London, who 
attended Mary, Queen of Scots, on the scaffold. Robert Greene, 
deserting his wife and home in the country, arriving in London, 
seeking the society of wits, writing for the theatres, and eventually 
dying in the gutter—or the next thing to it. 

‘* Provokingly barren of incident!’’ The testimony of the 
plays alone proves the contrary. In one of the most unsatisfactory 
essays on the drama ever written—Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Comedy ’’—the author happens on a balf-truth, which he repeats a 
good deal—and describes as a principle. Comedies, he says, are 
“bits of-life.”’. If so, what sort of a comment do Ben Jonson’s 
comedies affurd on the life of his time. Pepys is not more satis- 
factory in the illustration of his age, nor Hogarth more graphic in 
the delineation of his, than Ben Johnson in his pictures of the society 
among which he moved. What various and exciting experiences 
does he unfold! The truth is, no man’s life at that time was 
* provokingly barren of incident.’’ The age was prolific of events. 
Spanish Armadas, voyages of Raleigh, bitter Puritanism and bitter 
Catholicism, with result of blood-shedding. ‘he printing-press 
4 comparatively new invention, offering immortality on safe and easy 
terms to those eager forit. There was enterprise, action, life. The 
men were strong, vigorous, earnest. ‘I'he drama was worthy of the 
age. In the representation of their works the authors assisted. 
Shakespeare was an actor. Ben Jonson acted, so did Dekkar, so 
did the melancholy Massinger. From the brains of men such as 
these—living such lives—partaking of the spirit of such an age, 
came ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘ Vittoria 
Corrombona,” “The Duchess of Malfy,” ‘‘ The Jew of Malta,’’ 
‘Every Mau in his Humour,” “ ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ 
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“The Virgin Martyr.’’ Such was the first period in the history of 
English Drama. 


After a total aud lengthened suppression, the playhouse was 


restored by that gay and Jiberal monarch, Charles I]. And what 
do we find. We tind that not ouly has the literature declined, but 
that its moral tone has become altered. The King is the frequent 


patron of the theatre. Actresses appear on the boards, to appear 
presently in the Royal Box. The authors satisfy the most depraved 
tastes of a most debauched Court. The theatre has become mo-t . 
distinctly the school of immorality. Congreve, and Wycherly, and - 
Farquhar, and Vanbrugh, are literary panders. They are more— 
they are fine gentlemen and gallants. Congreve is insulted at being 
called an author. He is the ‘‘ friend’’ of the Duchess of Marl. 
borough. When he dies the Duchess has a slab erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, having previously erected a small 


«ivory monument of the departed poet on her own toilet-table. 


Dryden is as bad as the rest. In a MS. note on a copy of ‘‘ Lang- 
buine,’’ preserved in the British Museum, heis called “ that goatish 
old poet.’’ It was he who introduced Nell Gwyne to the King’s notice. 
He was tired of her himself. Shakespeare was voted dull—unen. 
durable, indeed—save when re-arranged and re.written by Dryden, 
or the ever-memorable Elkanna Settle. It is sometimes alleged of 
old comedy generally, that we must pardon its licence, on the ground 
of the standard of morality existing at the period of its production. 
This may well be urged in defence of the verbal indecencies of 
Shakespeare, but does not in any way apply to the Restoration 
comedy. ‘Their offence did not consist of indelicate expression ; 
indeed, from that vice they were comparatively free. There was 
double entendre. There was indecency of plot—impropriety of action. 
Intrigue follows upon intrigue. Th:> marriage tie is a subject of 
much pleasantry. The seventh commandment is the stock-joke. On 
no ground can these courtly comedists defend themselves. They are, 
consciously, even less worse than the age. ‘They are, consciously, 
even more immoral than the Court. They wrote for the Court. 
Through them the Court educated the people. The town graduated 
in filth. 

One cheerful sign only is noticeable. Acting has become an art. 
Betterton bas played “ Hamlet.’’ Other performers, intelligent and 
ambitious, support him. Henceforward the history of the stage will 
be the history of actors, and not of authors. In a remote future— 
when both authors and actors shall have fled the boards—it will be 
the history of carpenters and scene-paiuters. 

But we must hasten on. 

Colley Cibber was sull alive when a Mr. Colson, in London, 
received from a friend iu Lichtield a letter, from which this is aD 
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extract :—*‘ Garrick, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, set out for London together. Davy Garrick will be with 
you early in the next week, and Mr. Johnson goes to try his fate 
with a tragedy.’” We cannot help regarding the advent of Garrick 
as one of the most considerable events in the later history of the 
’ drama. Colley Cibber went to see him, but didn’t think much of 
his abilities. But Cibber, himself a worn-out performer, and one 
who had witnessed the début of Betterton, would not be likely to 
form an unbiassed judgraent. Certain it is that Shakespeare was 
again in high favour—Ben Jonson and Massenger were played fre- 
quently. Comedies and tragedies began to flow in from all quarters, 
written by country-parsons, newspaper-editors, novelists, and poets 
—few of them being of any value, the majority of them unutterable 
rubbish. Garrick becomes a manager, and, unable to produce 
every body’s play, succeeds in giving universal offence. He is attacked 
in pamphlets and papers. He replies in pamphlets—sometimes 
more successfully in an epigram. When one looks at the immense 
number of pamphlets, satirical poems, Dramatic Censors, Theatrical 
Mirrors, produced about that period, one forms some idea of the 
wonderful and intelligent interest taken in the stage. Then, if ever, 
urtived the opportunity to be worthily embraced by a new school of 
play-wrights. But the conditions were unfavourable. The age 
beckoned, and in obedience to the call there was nothing to offer 
but Goldsmith’s two comedies—admirable in themselves, it is true, 
sufficient in themselves to destroy the sentimental twaddle that had 
succeeded the witty obscenity of the Restoration, but sadly inade- 
quate to meet the increasing demands of a public with interest 
thoroughly roused. Sheridan follows, and creates a character or two 
which will remain lasting favourites, and proves the fact that 
a writer may be as great a wit as Congreve without giving offence 
to any section of the public. 

After Sheridan the supply of dramatic production is meagre, 
and becomes daily more so. After Garrick come Siddons, Kean, 
the Kembles, Macready. Stage appointments are becoming admir- 
able—scenery more true to nature; only there is no one to write 
plays. Foote and Colman wrote farces in four acts and called 
them comedies ; Jerrold followed in their wake; Sheridan Knowles 
wrote tragedies with one or two admirable passages in them ; 
Lytton presented the world with most eloborately-concocted stage 
works ; Westland Marston has produced some excellent dramas, 
and this brings ‘us down to the present time, in which are to be 
noticed one or two new and singular evidences of decay. 

The wonderful advance made within the last few years in the 
art of mounting spectacle, and the populur favour accorded to that 
species of entertainment, are worthy of note, as affording the most 
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patent evidence of the condition at which the stage has arrived, 
We have no wish whatever to see restored the primitive arrange. 
ments that satisfied Elizabethan audiences, nor to give back to the 
prompt-book such stage directions as—‘‘ Exit Venus, or if you can 
conveniently let a chair down from the top of the stage and draw 
her up.’’ But there is a line to be drawn, and that line should be: 
so drawn that scenery and machinery should ever be regarded as 
mere accessuries to the writing and the acting. One traces the 
growing importance of these accessories, and with it traces the: 
decline of the drama. In the days of Charles IT. Downes describes 
Shadwell’s play of “ The Lancashire Witches,’’ and speaks praise. 
fully of “several machines of flyings for the witches, and other 
diverting contrivances in it.’’' Later on—in the reign of George 
III.—Tbomas Davies, the bookseller, mentions, in his “ Life of 
Garrick,’’ a play called ‘‘The Maid of the Oaks,’’ which he 
describes as ‘‘a new species of writing, in which the poet, the 
carpenter, and the dancer all combine to make a rich olio of 
theatrical répresentation.’’ There are many living who remember 
Kean’s revivals at the Princess’s Theatre, where Shakespeare was 
smothered in upholstery ; where the antiquary, the geographer, and 
the critic were lugged in to the utter discomfiture of the poet. 

One might have foretold from the direction of public taste that 
“the diverting contrivances’’ would become a necessity, and nothing 
would be relished that was not a “ rich olio of theatrical represen- 
tation.’’ But no one could possibly have foreseen the extent of the 
evil. Our most widely-known dramatist has done more to bring 
about the result than any other. It was he who first taught us to 
put real Hansom cabs on the boards—to get up real conflagrations 
—to attempt real horse races. He invented sensationalism, and 
reduced the London stage to the level of the London Journal. It 
will be seen that, in proportion as facilities for mounting plays 
effectively have increased, in the same proportion has dramatic 
literature deteriorated. Possibly it would be asserting too much 
to say that this presents a simple case of cause and effect. At 
least one is justified in pointing it out as a singular coincidence. 

Of burlesque the less one says the better. It is the stock 
entertainment at the majority of our theatres, and possesses every 
vice that a stage work can have. To burlesque pure and simple 
we have no objection. ‘‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle’’ is, 
we take it, a burlesque ; but the obnoxious absurdities which have 
in these later times usurped the descriptive title have neither 
humour nor point. They burlesque nothing. They are the mere 
vehicles for the introduction of all descriptions of vulgarity. Their 
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greatest feat of wit is a pun, their most pointed satire an open 
allusion to some unpopular Cabinet minister. ‘‘They order this 
matter better in France,’’ and of course opera bouffe, with music by 
Offenbach and libretto by Meilhac and Halévy, has some claim to 
artistic merit. But it is orly a question of degree. Of two evils 
it is the least offensive. 

As to original dramas, while it would be manifestly unjust to 
omit all mention of creditable fairy plays and admirable historical 
dramas by living writers, and half-a-dozen bright little comedies 
by an author lately deceased, there is in none of these works any- 
thing that would lead us to hope for a new school of dramatic 
writers. They are ephemeral productions, pleasant to look at for 
the time; they have no strength of intention or of execution to give 
them a chance of posterity. 

Such is the London theatre of to-day. . Everything that could 
give importance to the stage has left it. English drama is a thing 
of the past. 








































Sands of Egypt. 


SANDS OF EGYPT. 


CLEOPATRA. 


** Last night as I waked in the moonlight, 

I listened in vain for your speech ; 

I lay in the light and stretched me, 
But empty my aching arms reached. 

I drew back my silken curtains 
To let in the splendour of night, 

And it fell on my hot, throbbing bosom, 
That glowed and pulsed in its light. 

I breathed the soft breath of the midnight, 
I bathed in the moon’s silvery flood, 

Till I panted with heat and the fever 
Of love in my riotous blood. 





I tossed on my hot couch of purple, 
Till I wished that it were a grave ; 
Then went to the crystalline fountain, 
There my hot body to lave. 
I dipped in the sparkling waters 
Beneath the broad light of the moon ; 
And the air was oppressive with fragrance, 
Of flowers that hung folded at noon. 
I listlessly gazed on the garden, 
Where palm trees bowed to the wave ; 
For my heart ached under the burden, 
Of jealousy strong as the grave ; 
Aye, strong as the grave, and more cruel, 
For Antony tarries away. 
Has a woman captured the hero, 
Once victor in every fray ? 
Has a woman fettered my tyrant, 
With chains of her golden hair ? 
Does she feed on his eloquent kisses, 
And has he forgotten me there ? 





Ho! Charmian, call me a messenger ; 
I will send once more to my brave, 

My grand gray-haired old Roman ; 
Safe carry this message, O slave. 
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Since the dreary day my soldier 
Girded his armour and sword, 

And marched at the call of young Ceasar, 
I have never forgotten my word. 

Not made was my promise for breaking, 
Though Antony said, with a smile, 

‘¢ Expect nothing more from a woman ; 
Is’t not so, my sweet serpent of Nile ¢”’ 


Ah! where is a king like my Roman, 
With his royal, god-like form ; 
With arms strong as steel from Damascus, 
And his voice as grand as the storm ? 
Whose shoulders are broad, snowy mountains, 
Whose lips like the pomegranate bud ; 
Dark eyes like the deep pools in forests, 
But stirred with his hot, jealous blood. 
Never another was like him, 
No warrior so brave or so true ! 
Can any one blame me or wonder 
That into my life he grew ? 


Antony, come back to your Egypt, 
The hours are so weary, it seems 
The only delight in life’s promise 
Appears to me in my dreams. 
One night I lay in deep slumber, 
Oppressed by the evening’s still heat, 
And I dreamed I saw you lying 
Stretched at a woman’s feet ; 
That up to her pale high forehead, 
Were raised your passionate eyes, 
And you lifted the hem of her garment, 
While your breath was broken with sighs. 
You raised the hem of her garment 
And pressed it long to your lips, 
And, as if her mouth was her raiment, 
You kissed as the honey-bee sips. 
Then filled with jealous fury, 
I sprang at her slender neck ; 
But you stretched your hands and caught me, 
And held my fury in check ; 

And I struggled, and screamed, and panted, 
While her carmine cheek turned pale ; 
And she trembled, and drooped, and shivered, 
Like a lily before a gale. 
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Sands of Egypt. 
And then your red lips parted, 





And your white teeth showed between, 


As you said : “I will go to Egypt, 
And I never will leave my queen.”’ 
But then I awoke and called you, 
I called to the empty space ; 
I listened for your answer, © 
To hear but the sullen pace 
Of the slow and sluggish river 
That creeps by the palace door ; 
And I turned on my heated pillows, 
And wept, for my heart was sore. 
I would give my kingdom to see you, 
If only a little while, 
You would come again and call me 
Your old, sweet serpent of Nile. 
For my grim and grizzled hero, 
With his crisp and curling hair, 
Widowed for ever leaves me, 
If he forgets me there. 


Bring a tiger-lily, Iras, 
I will have my fortune told ; 
I will have a lover for every 
Black spot on its petals of gold ; 
The leaves shall all be falchions, 
To hew dissenters down ; 
And then I will call my soldier, 
And 1’ll give him Egypt’s crown ! 
Lily, what is my fortune : 
Will my Antomy come home 
To his burning sands of Egypt, 
Or tarry there in Rome ? 
See ! the spotted lily quivers, 
Look ! the heavy palm-trees wave, 
And the lions now lie crouching, 
That once went roaming brave ; 
And the listless, lagging waters, 
Have languished till they burn ; 
And it seems all Egypt’s waiting 
For Antony's return. 


What! here a Roman soldier— 
Good news bring you from Rome ? 

Quick, tell me of my Antony, 

And say he is coming home— 
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Home to his queen, who loves him, 
Home to his longing mate, 
Who days long since has wearied 
Of watching ; but she waits. 
Your news, grim, silent minion ! 
My Antony, when will he come? 
And was he friends with Cesar 
When you left him there in Rome ? 


* . * 7 


Charmian, have I been dreaming ? 
Was a soldier here from Rome ? 
Did he tell me of my Antony, 
And say he was coming home ? 
Here, let me whisper softly, 
Lest you shall think I rave: 
Did he tell me my Antony 
Has wedded the pale Octave ? 
What shall I do, O Charmian ? 
Where hide my shame and grief ? 
Give me to drink mandragora, 
Till oblivion brings relief. 
O, Iras, the glory of Egypt, 
To the earth is trolled and torn ! 
No more the head of kingdoms, 
Her queen is held for scorn ! 
Charmian, robe me in sable, 
And drape the palace in gloom ; 
I care not now for its splendour, 
A palace may be a tomb. 


When I think of the deep devotion 
I laid at his slightest breath, 
My heart beats faint and heavy, 
And I wish it might mean death ; 
Think you, Iras, he is happy, 
With that pale, gold-haired Octave, 
And forgets his queen and Egypt? 
‘ Gods! let me reach the slave, 
The black night-hawk of Erebus, 
That brought the evil tale ; 
I'll scourge and lash and rack him 
Till his Roman heart shall quail ! 
A fitting name, the traitor ! 
A Roman soldier! shame ! 
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, Sweet shame it is, for Antony 
| Bears a Roman roldier’s name ! 
i * * > x 
| | List, Charmian ! hear ye music ? 
i Methinks I hear the sound 
| Of warlike tramp, and the foot-fall 
, Of my Antony on the ground ; 
, It is my soldier’s footstep, 
i Now the gods be praised! He’s come— 
My love has proved a magnet, 
14 And drawn him away from Rome. 
iq Aye, now I'll sound a pean 
i . That shall echo far and near ; 
WT And the envious gods shall listen, 
i As it rings out glad and clear ! 
14 He loves me—Antony loves me, 
i Tear your tawny hair, Octave ! 
1 He left you for me and Egypt, 
| Wring your slighted hands and rave ! 
14 Let Cesar behold your sorrows, 
i. And bewail your vaunted charms! 
i. Tell him : Antony’s in Egypt, 
V1 And asleep in Egypt’s arms !”’ 


OLIVE HARPER. 
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THE PASS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT FROM 
CENTRAL ASIA TO INDIA. 


Tue Austrians, like the Germans, take the greatest possible in- 
terest in a projected opening of a connection between the East and 
the West—between Central Asia and Central Europe. Too much 
attention cannot, indeed, be devoted to a subject of such magni- 
tude, and of such great importance to the future of the two conti- 
nents. Colonel von Stubendorff, of the Russian army, has recently 
read a paper before the Austrian Geographical Society, in which he 
points out that the line would pass through Aralsk, thence up the 
Valley of the Syr Daria or Jaxartes to Tashkend, thence by 
Khokand or Khojend, to the Gates of Tamerlane, by which Samar- 
kand would be reached. From Samarkand to Pashawur the line 
would necessarily go through the Bamiyan Pass and Kabul. This, 
supposing the line to communicate with Russia by Orenburg or 
Ghurief, the old line of approach, as we have before expounded, of 
Russia into Central Asia, and the only line for an unbroken and 
through transit between India and Russia. | 
But Colonel von Stubendorff also pointed that, as the old bed of 
the Oxus—that is, when that river flowed into the Caspian Sea— 
extends eastwards from Krasnovodsk in the direction of Bokhara, 
the construction of a line of railway along this dry river-bed from 
the Caspian to Bokhara and Samarkand would be comparatively 
easy. Such a railway would be in direct communication with 
Europe by means of the line of steamers from Krasnovodsk to 
Baku, by the Baku and Poti railway, and by steamer from Poti to 
Odessa, or to the Danube. The misfortune of this line is that it 
presents two breaks, one on the Caspian and the other ou the 
Black Sea; but for mere through passenger traffic it might be less 
expensive than the overland route vid Orenburg and Tashkend. 
Both lines, whether by the valley of the Jaxartes, or by that of 
the Oxus, would, however, according to the Colonel, have neces. 
sarily to go through the Bamiyan Pass, which is included within 
the territory supposed to be under Anglo-Indian protection, 
although virtually under the rule of the Afghans. It will, then, 
probably not be uninteresting to give the reader some idea of what 
thie pass in the Hindu-Kush—the ancient Paropamisus—reall y is; 
and, indeed, as Bamiyan is supposed to be the ancient Alexandreia 
Paropamisade, and as the free and independent mountain races ’ 
were first subjected by Alexander the Great in that very pass, it 
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might, like the gates of Taimur-leng or Tamerlane, between the 
‘Oxus and the Jaxartes, be, as between the Oxus and the Indus, 
known as Alexander the Great’s Pass. 

So perfectly was the importance of Alexander’s Pass, now 
brought into notice by Russian geographers, understood at the time 
of the occupation of Afghanistan by the British in 1840, as the line 
which would be that most likely to be selected by an army advanc. 
ing from Bokhara or Kabul, that Bamiyan or Alexandreia was 

occupied by a native troop of horse artillery and a regiment of 
Goorkahs ; and our outposts were pushed to the north-west, some 
fifty miles beyond that place. As it was also found that in this 
outlying part of the Hindu-Kush there was more than one pass, 
Lieut. Sturt was detached to survey the more feasible ; and he was 
luckily accompanied in this labour by Captain Burslem, who has 
left a record of what was done in a few lively yet comprehensive 
pages, published under the modest title of “A Peep into Toorkis- 
than,”’ or, as itis now more commonly written, Turkistan. _ 

It appears from this narrative that the bold rocks and rich 
though narrow valleys of the frontiers of Turkistan offer many 
charms, although the lower ranges of hills are gloomy and shrub- 
less, contrasting strikingly with the dazzling, yet distant splendour 
of the snowy mountains. It is an extraordinary fact that, through- 
out the whole extent of country occupied by these under features, 
which presents every variety of form and geological structure, there 
are scarcely any hills bearing trees, or even shrubs; every valley, 
however, is intersected by its native stream, which in winter 
pursues its headlong course with all the impetuosity of a mountain 
torrent, but in the summer season glides calmly along as in our 
native meadows. 

Starting from Kabul for the passes, the road lies at first up a 
beautiful valley, laid out with gardens and fields, intersected by 
three rivulets which wind through it by a serpentine course, and 
dotted with innumerable little forts and villages. But this is soon 
succeeded by the steep and rugged features of the Suffaid Kak, or 
“‘ white earth pass,’’ which rises to a thousand feet above the valley 
or plain beiow, and presents at the onset a stony and difficult road. 
Beyond this defile the road lies up the valley of the Kabul river, 
presenting a succession of small plots of fertile ground, alternating 
with short, rugged passes, with a profusion of pear, apple, cherry, 
and mulberry trees and luxuriant grape vines. At the head of the 
valley are sundry Kuzzilbash or Huzarah forts, as also the Sir-i- 
Sbhusm, or “ fountain head,’’ a pool stocked with sacred fish of an 
enormous size. The valley of the Kabul river is separated from 
that of the Elbun or Helmund, the Etymandrus or Erymandrus in 
Margiana of the ancients, by the Oonai or Unai Pass, in the 
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Pughman range, and which is described as one of the principal 
defiles of the Hindu-Kush, rising as it does to an elevation of some 
11,400 feet. This pass is girt on either side by magnificent preci- 
pices, and the road lies at times along a natural ledge on the verge 
of a perpendicular cliff, so that a stone might be dropped “ into 
the apparently bottomless ravine—bottomless, for the rays of a 
noon-day sun have never broken the eternal darkness of the awful 
chasm beneath. Had horse, camel, or man missed their footing 
whilst scrambling up the steep and stony pathway, nothing could 
have saved them from being dashed to pieces. Frequently,’’ adds 
Captain Burslem, “ when rounding some projecting crag, the small 
treasure-box fastened on the camel, literally overhung the abyss, 
and I held my breath and the pulsations of my heart increased as I 
watched horse after horse, and camel after camel weather the 
critical point.”’ 

At Uart, rocky defiles were relieved by bleak table-lands, 
thinly covered with a short grass, and a gradual, but very rugged 
descent led to the valley of the river Elbun, which has an im- 
petuous course. A short distance up the valley of this river, and 
the Pass of Hadji-Kuk (‘‘ Pilgrim’s pit’’) 12,400 feet high, has to 
be got over, but although steep and difficult, with snow in June on 
the summit, it does not present the same abruptness and boldness 
of feature which rendered the Pass of Unai so dangerous. ‘This 
pass leads into the country of the Uzbegs, and the villages are now 
enclosed within a wall in the form of a square, with small bastions 
or towers at the angles. To the west, in the Kuh-i-Baba, or 
‘‘ Father mount,’’ a mountain whose granite peaks tower up to 
the snow-line 6000 feet above Kallu, itself 9000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The mountains here abound in wild sheep. Kallu is 
upon the upper tributaries of the Surkh-Ab, or ‘‘ river of roses,’’.a 
branch of the Oxus, the water’s bed being marked out by the 
Hadji-Kuk. But the road to Tupitchi, on another tributary to the 
Surkh-Ab, is carried over a difficult pass, the path bordering a 
tremendous deep and gloomy fissure. This might possibly be 
turned or avoided. 

The extensive ruins of Alexandreia Paropamisade, also called 
Goolgoola or Gulaula, and Bamiyan, after certain gigantic images, 
met with there, are situated on this branch of the Surkh-Ab, which 
abounds in red-spotted and well-flavoured trout. The hills below 
are burrowed all over with caves like a huge rabbit-warren, and 
four or five miles higher up is a celebrated thermal spring in a large 
cave known as the Dragon’s Mouth. There are also ruins of a 
castle, about ten miles from Bamiyan, on a hill commanding the 
high road over the Irak and Kallu passes, and in the angles formed 

by the union of the Bamiyan and Irak rivers, called the Castle of 
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Zohawk. Some of the foundations of this castle appear to be of 
great antiquity, the building having been altered and added to at 
many successive epochs. The buildings appear also to have 
covered at one time a considerable extent of ground. 

Surruk-Durrah, or “‘ Red Valley,”’ at the foot of the Akrabat 
range, is celebrated for a defeat inflicted by Colonel Dennie, of the 
13th, with a small force of a few hundred men, upon Dost Muham. 
mad Khan, who was accompanied by all the principal Uzbeg chiefs, 
and the famous Mir Walli, of Kullum. Bamiyan is, indeed, an 
important site, commanding, as it does, the only available pass 
from the Oxus to the Indus, and it is possible destined yet to enjoy 
some future importance, although not equal to that which has 
remained to many others to which the great Macedonian conqueror 
attached his name. The Oxus, it is to be noticed, is fed by two 
rivers of the same name—Surkh-Ab—one tu the north, waters the 
principality of Karategin, which we have before described ; the 
other to the south of Alexander’s Pass, waters the Khanat 
of Kunduz. These, with the Panja or Wakhan river, and the 
Kokcha or Faizabad river, constitute the chief tributaries of the 
Oxus. 

The Akrabat Kotul, or ‘‘ Pass,” is carried along, at first, by 
a narrow gorge five miles long, with precipitous sides, and a foam. 
ing torrent at the bottom. Lieutenant Broadfoot was directed to 
make the road practicable for artillery from Bamiyan to Syghan, 
at the time of the occupation of Afghanistan, and hence there was 
at that epoch a very fair military road over this pass, but it has pro- 
bably been long since destroyed. ‘ 

The pass of Akrabat was supposed to divide Afghanistan from 
Turkistan, and beyond the pass is a fort and village of the same 
name, upon a tributary to the Surkh-Ab, but the place is said to be 
cold, barren, and without resources. Deep defiles, with dark over- 
hanging crags, but alternating with small and pleasant meadows, 
or cultivated plains, with forts, lay between this and Sygban. 
Tne fort of Syghan, which was occupied by sepoys in the time of the 
Afghanistan war, is on a small hill detached from the main range, 
but easily commanded ; and the valley, watered by a third tributary 
to the Surkh-Ab, is rich in cultivation, and produces many varieties 
of fruit. The surrounding hills have the appearance of ruined 
castles. 

Between Syghan and Kamurd, upon a fourth and last tributary 
to the Surkh-Ab, is another formidable pass, known as the Dundun 
Shukkun Kotul, or ‘‘ tooth-breaking pass, and a truly formidable 
one it is for beasts of burthen, especially the declivities on the 
northern side. ‘‘ Very few, indeed,’ says Captain Burslem, 
“ enture upon the descent without dismounting, for the surface of 
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the rock is so smooth and slippery, that the animals can with diffi- 
culty keep their legs, even when led, and many teeth, both of man 
and horse, have been broken before reaching the bottom. _ 

The valley of Kammurd has a very fertile appearance, and 
orchards of different descriptions of fruit-trees are interspersed 
throughout the cultivation. Apricots especially abound, and are 
dried in the sun, covering spaces at times over a mile in extent. 
Peaches, grapes, mulberries, apples, pears, cherries, and walnuts, 
also grow in perfection. The ruler over this favoured valley 
has often set Afghans and the Nurs of Kullum and Kurduz alike 
at defiance. He has a fort higher up the valley than Kammurd, 
and several others on either bank of the river lower down. These 
forts are made of mud, but the walls are of great strength and thick. 
ness. The valley of Kammurd is of an oblong farm, flanked by 
stupendous mountains, and Captain Burslem says the enormous 
barrier of the Dundun Shikkun almost precludes the possibility of 
bringing cannon from the south. Lower down are Piedbagh, or 
“perpetual garden,’’ looking like a thick wood, with the turrets of 
the forts overtopping the dark foliage, and below that, again, the fort 
of Badj.ghar, the most westerly of our advanced posts at the time 
of the Afghan war. At Piedbagh, the hills encroach so much upon 
the valley as to reduce it to little more than aravine, with two gigantic 
walls; and Badj-ghar is also situated at the mouth of a defile lead- 
ing to Mather. This latter place is situated at the foot of the 
Kara-Kotul, or “‘ Black Pass,’’ which constitutes the water-shed 
between the Surkh-ab and the river of Kullum, and there are ruins. 
in the neighbourhood called Dusht-i-Sheikh, or the “ Sheik’s desert.’ 
No doubt the valley of Kammurd, fruitful and productive as it is, 
was a resting-place to the Greeks in olden time, as well as Bami- 
yan, and as it has been since to all who have followed in their 
traces. 

The Kara-Kotul, or ‘‘ Black Pass,”” which may be called the 
last great pass on this line of route, between Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, is as long and steep as the others, and is considered 
to be the loftiest of all. In one part a glen was so filled with large 
blocks of granite that it was necessary to transfer the loads of the 
baggage animals across the obstructing masses to accomplish 
a . 

But this glen, in which flows a tributary to the river of Kul- 
lum, is one of great beauty, decked with wild flowers, which bloomed 
luxuriantly on the bushes and scented the air with their perfume. 
It also opens upon the Du-aub, or ‘‘ two rivers,’’ one of those 
nich plains where the Turkoman mares are turned out to graze— 
the rich turf being intermingled with just sufficient cultivated land 
4s to supply the inhabitants with grain. ‘ Every wild flower,’ 
Z 
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writes Captain Burslem, ‘‘ that enlivens our English meads grew 
here luxuriantly, while the two streams crept along on either side 
like silver threads bordering a jewelled carpet. This gay and bril. 
liant sight was enhanced by the lofty range of dark, frowning hills 
which encompassed it. It was worthy of being sung as the loveliest 
vale in Toorkisthan.’’ 

Although, after crossing the Kara-Kotul, the tributaries to tlie 
Oxus are met with, and an undulating country presents itself, 
by which Alexander's pass might be reached from either Kullum 
or Kunduz, still many low ridges and a good deal of broken 
country have to be traversed before reaching the actual valley of 
the great river itself. The furthest spur of the Hindu-Kush 
cannot, indeed, be said to be reached till beyond the fortress of 
Haibuk, when low and detached hills gradually sink into the 
endless plain which bounds the horizon, both to the east and 
west. ! 

The hills come down in the direction of the Kunduz river to 
near Goree or Guri, itself a fortress situated on the edge of a 
morass, which extends from the limits of the plains to the foot of 
the hills. Vegetation soon ceases upon ascending the mountains 
from this direction, except in the gullies, in which flocks of wild 
goats are met with. Beyond Kuyna, a small fort, a long and steep 
ascent presents itself, and this is followed by a succession of broken 
passes, until the renowed Dushti Suffaed Pass is reached; but 
the latter does not appear to present any greater difficulties than 
other passes previously described. 

There is no question, however, that the passes of the lower 
Hindu-Kush, require a further and much more detailed examination 
before deciding against their availability for a railway line. There 
is a pass from the river of Kunduz direct to Kabul, via Kuttasung, 
and Kushan or Ghur-i-Bund ; but the mountain passes are much 
loftier. There are passes also from the lower Surkh-ab to Kul.i- 
Surkh, the Sheikh Ali Huzara Pass, and others; but there seems 
to be little doubt, from the remarkable permanence of roads in the 
east, affected as they are by the physical pecularities of the country, 
that the Pass of Bamiyan, being that used by Alexander the Great, 
being the usual caravan route, and being occupied by the Anglo- 
Indian forces during the Afghan war, is the most available of all 
the 


Yet, even at the time of the Afghan war, Captain Burslem 
wrote from his personal experiences: ‘‘ Much has been printed, 
and a great deal more written and wisely left unprinted, concerning 
the practicability of these routes for a modern army ; it savours of 
a useless truism to state, that if the government making the 
attempt has resources sufficient in men, transport, and treasut, 
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and dwells not upon the sacrifices of these three necessaries for an 
army, the thing may be done; but I can hardly conceive any 
crisis in political affairs which could render such a measure advan- 
tageous to the party undertaking it. The advancing force will 
always suffer, whether it be Russia advancing upon India, or India 
advancing towards Europe. The hand of God has fixed the tre- 
mendous banner; woe to him who wou'd despise the warning.’ 

In our times, science having overcome so many and such 
apparently vast obstacles—the question is discussed in quite a 
different tone. So far as the first portion of a railway through 
Central Asia is concerned, that is to say, up to Samarkand, there 
merely remains, it has been pointed out, the question whether 
sufficient traffic could be obtained to repay the cost of construction, 
or, if not, whether the Russian government would care to keep 
up the railway for State purposes, and as a military road. When 
the Hindu-Kush is reached, the engineering difficulties would be 
so tremendous (we have, it is to be observed, no detailed account of 
the gates of Tamerlane at our command), and the cost of over- 
coming them so great, that it is difficult to conceive how the first 
cost of construction could be repaid. Then, again, the traffic on 
this second part of the line, except the through traffic from Europe 
to India, would be inconsiderable, on account of the nature of the 
districts traversed-{and it might have been added the prohibitive 
duties imposed by Russia), and it is certain that the amount 
derived from the conveyance of goods and passengers over the whole 
line, from one end to the other, would be utterly inadequate for the 
support of the railway without the aid of considerable local traffic, 
much more than can be reasonably expected. Doubtless, as the 
trade and resources of the vast countries through which the route 
would lie, became more developed, such local traffic would gradually 
arise, but it would certainly be very long before anything like a 
return from such sources could be expected. 

The same objections apply to a direct route through Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, to India, but in a lesser degree. There 
is some traffic and commerce in Asia Minor and Armenia, and when 
the resources of the whole of Persia would have an outlet to Europe, 
that commerce and traffic would be greatly enhanced. ‘There are 
such places as Angora, Tokat, Erzrum, Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, 
Herat, and Kabul, known to the history of commerce from the 
most remote times on such a line, and as, through the newly 
awakened enterprise of Turkey and Persia, it is probable that such 
@ line will ultimately be carried out, it will possibly be so by 
instalments, but only with the long progress of years. 

A first instalment for such a railway is already being carried 
ut from Constantinople to Ismid (Nicomedia), and an instalment 
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of the line across Turkey in Europe (from Adrianople to Constan. 
tinople) is an accomplished fact ; but a long distance would remain 
to be carried out ere even Persia were reached. In the meantime, 
one of the first results of the extraordinary concession made by the 
Shah to Baron Julius de Reuter, is said to be a project to construct 
a line between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, vid Teheran. 
It is natural that Russia should attach more importance at present. 
to the extension of the Russian railway system, vid Poti and Tiflis, 
to Resht and Teheran, than in pushing a long railway arm from 
Orenburg or Krasnovodsk into the little populous and unproductive 
districts of Central Asia. In population alone the Circassian 
provinces are far more important than the Khanates; and in a 
strategical point of view, it is infinitely more essential for Russia to. 
be strong between the Caspian and the Black Sea, than it is for her 
to show strength in the comparatively outlying districts of Central 
Asia. That will be left to a yet distant future. | 

As the Persian provinces adjacent to the Russian Trans-Circas- 
sian provinces are also a peopled region, compared with Central 
Asia, the Shah will doubtless be strongly inclined to place himself 
in railway communication with Europe, even at the risk of putting 
his capital and his country more at the mercy of the Czar. He 
will probably accept this as the inevitable price of extending 
modern material improvement to Persia; or he will, with usual 
Oriental astuteness, place his reliance upon pitting the interests of 
one or two Powers against others, and live, as Turkey itself does, 
upon the mutual antagonism of other European powers. It is not, 
however, so easy to see why the line from the Caspian Sea should 
be prolonged to the Persian Gulf rather than to Pashawur. ‘Ihe 
country between Teheran and the Indus is less desert and less 
thinly peopled than Central Asia. The province of Khorassan is 
famed for its productiveness, and much intercourse exists between 
Meshed and the capital. But a line to the Persian Gulf would 
serve Ispahan, Shiraz, Bushire, Baghdad and the national necro- 
polis at Kurballah—the latter a kind of traffic that would never 
pay. It would also be energetically backed by Muscovite influence, 
because to some extent obviating the necessity for the construction 
of a Euphrates-valley line, or, at all events, acting as a counter- 
march. 

But this latter project—as recently re-argued before the Royal 
United Service Institution, by Mr. W. P. Andrew, Captain Tyler, 
Captain Felix Jones, Sir Arthur Cunynghame, Sir George Jenkin- 
sop, und others, in a broad and statesman-like manner, as a matter 
of imperial importance to Great Britain, laying aside that it has 
been so often shown to be the most direct, the shorter, and the 
more easy of construction—must not be lost sight of. Lt should, 
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indeed, concentrate, whatever interest, means, and power, Great 
Britain and Turkey may have at their disposal towards carrying it 
out. Itmightalso be made to serve the purposes of Persia, by open- 
ing a branch line, or by prolonging the main trunk into that 
country. It would, indeed, open the interior of both Turkey and 
Persia to commercial intercommunication with Europe; it would 
save the Russian prohibitive tariff, and relieve apprehension of 
Muscovite encroachments from both nationalities ; whilst to us it is 
a project, in which not only the welfare, but the future safety of 
our great Indian Empire is materially concerned. 





WHISPER. 


“ Je ne saurais pour un Empire 
Vous la nommer.” 





ALFRED DE MusseET. 


“ Tra lopre tutte, in cui grandeggia Iddio, 
La prima é questa : e di ammirarle ha ingiunto 
All uom Natura, il di’cui spron l’ha punto 
Per quanto all bello ei sia cieco e restio. 


* 
»* * a e 


Fai d’ogni nostro senso alta rapina ! 
© . . . ” 
Ii Conte Vittorio Alfieri. 
Porter DELLA BELLEZZA.” 


THROBBING heart, tumultuous béating, 
Silence keep, 
Inward tears of joy unuttered 
Let me weep ! 
Bathed the lips in blissful cups o’erflowing 
Deeper and more eager thirst is growing : 
Faints the yearning spirit with its sighing, 
In intensity of fondness dying. 
Vain throbbing heart tumultuous beating 
Be at peace ! 
Till again she comes to bless me 
Cease, ah cease ! 
O passionate heart, be still! perturbed, rest! 
Till my sweet dove comes nestling to her nest, 
Blissful in blessing with true fervour blest. 
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Haste slow-paced time till honeyed hours return,— 
Till, moist with kisses, lips no longer burn :— 
Till fevered loving lips no longer burn. 

Ebb not so low life’s tide ! in wishing, longing, 
Rapturous thoughts with crowded beauty thronging ; 
Roseate clouded visions bringing round me ; 
Spells of breathing incense that have bound me 

In entranced dreamings of the past : 

Veiled with angel’s wings around me cast. 


Radiant she comes ! so liquid deep, 
Those eyes that all wild passions steep 
In bland affection’s balm! 




















Whisper. 


Flooding all my soul with joy. 

Anon, unkindly coy, 

She paineth with harsh wincings from my touch. 

O passionate heart, thy depth of love who knows? 

O bees that kiss the bosom of the rose! 

Bold, angry bee that wrestleth with the rose : 
Ah, me! 

How wildering to the brain rich perfume grows 
Inhaled too much !— 

Craving, desiring almost unto anguish, 

The fainting spirit droops, with hopes that languish 

For the sweet odours that do feed the sense 

Of love’s quintessent sweetness so intense. 


I am weary, weary wandering in long days 

Where the rustling corn, ripe waving, 
Hymns God’s praise ; 

Shining poppies in red brightness bending 

And fair cornflowers blue-eyed beauty lending : 

Blue-eyed beauty with a golden gracefulness 
Sweetly blending. 

I am weary, weary wandering in long days : 

Amid the rhododendron thickets pining ; 

Braids of tangled bindweed and forget-me-not 
Thoughtful twining : 

Milk white blossoms with the purple night-shade 
Pensive twining. 

Through the shadowy stillness, round me creeping, 

‘Comes a wave of tender memory steeping 

My soul in tears ; ! 

Like a wail of discord in a plaintive song 

That mid the dulcet notes comes like a wrong, 
Yet still endears ; 

Making the influence more intensely strong 

Of myriad soft emotions’ busy throng 

Of hopes and fears. 


In a circle of my arms enfolding 
Came a dove: 
Emblem of a little lady’s 
Nestling love. 
To my bosom with soft fondlings gently prest, 
In my heart of hearts the flutterer 
Found a nest ; 
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W hasper. 


And the memory of its tender flutterings 
Breaks my rest. 


Yet once more ! O dear one! back unto me 
With endearments fondly let me woo thee! 
And again 
With love-knots bind thy pinions as a token 
Of a spell that shall remain unbroken : 
Though my thoughts may never be outspoken 
I would fain 
Whisper, only whisper ! 
As murmuring waters whisper 
Under flowery margins of the plain: 
Whisper, but to ease my troubled brain. 
Whisper to the bird that hath its gaze 
Fixed upon me from among the sprays 
With inquiring look 
At my pen and book. 
Whisper how the ecstacy of loving 
Tears me with its pain ; 
Whisper how love’s bonds of wreathéd flowers 
Nought can break in twain. 


Wild bird ! no longer wild while sitting near me ! 
Looking in my eyes as if to cheer me. 

Dost read the love light in my face aright? 
That, flitting not away in hurned flight 
Thou lookest curious without fear ! 

Art jealous that I here intrude 
Within thy leafy solitude ? 
Where wondering stillness fills the listening ear. 
E’en so, the heart’s deep shadowy solitude 
Must silence keep. 
O mocking bird! if not to thee, for very sympathy 
To the lone stillness deep, 
I would fain 
Whisper how love twineth wreaths of flowers 
Nought can break in twain ; 
Whisper how the ecstacy of loving 
Tears me with its pain ; 
Whisper how a chain of tangling flowers 
Round us must remain, 
Ever will remain. 
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AT THE SEASIDE. 


“ BREAKFAST not over! Whatever have you been about ?’’ Milly 
Gray uttered these words somewhat reproachfully, as one morning 
about ten o’clock she entered the room where her friend Caroline 
Melville was sitting. Her glance had fallen on the dainty china 
spread out upon a snowy damask table-cloth in the centre, the order 
and purity of which, as well as the methodical arrangement of :the 
rest of the neat, tasteful furniture, showed the correctness of her 
surmise. 

The lady of the house, who was thus addressed, occupied a chair 
beside the open casement, through which, on a fresh breeze blowing 
in off the neighbouring sea, the sweet scent of flowers was wafted 
from a garden underneath. The grass-grown street beyond, along 
which she had from time to time been anxiously looking, was now 
entirely deserted, all the inhabitants of the fashionable watering- 
place of M—— being busily occupied within doors, discussing their 
coffee, hot rolls, and the difficult problem of how another day’s 
enjoyment was to be obtained. What was most unusual with 
Caroline Melville, her fingers at that moment were unoccupied, 
and no book was lying open before her; but her eyes had in them 
the dreamy, far-off look which showed that, though bodily at. rest, 
she was ‘‘ revolving a thousand matters in her wandering imagina- 
tion.”” In spite of her graceful figure, as she momentarily stood 
up, she would by most people have been considered plain, though 
the marks of character in her expression, and in the contour of her 
finely-urched forehead and eyebrows, were those of a depth and purity 
which fascinate good men here and there like the hidden sources of 
some gently flowing and beneficent river. She was not over twenty, 
but being one of an orphan family, which included an elder 
brother, Robert, a younger sister, Katherine, and herself, the cares 
and responsibility of housekeeping had devolved upon her. 

__ “ Weare waiting for Robert,’’ she pleasantly responded ; adding, 
in reply to the glances of inquiry cast by the intruder into every 
corner of the apartment; “ Kate has gone up stairs to dress.”’ 

“ And where is Robert ?” asked the pretty, pouting Milly, as if 
she had a right to know. 

“ He is gone out for his morning bathe, and to take a walk, I 
Suppose. Come here, Milly, and sit down.”’ 

“Tf he be too late I shall never forgive him !"’ and the bright, 
happy girl crossed over briskly to a soft, velvet-cushioned ottoman 
Close by her friend’s side. Her robes of white muslin falling in 
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a cloud against the other’s dark grey dressing-gown, contrasted 
strongly with it, and with the dark shadows of the closely-drawn 
Venetian blind. ‘‘ What are you about?” she demanded gaily, and 
her girlish soprano contrasted as strongly with the other’s more 
womanly mezzo-piano. 

“T have been expecting Robert for the last hour and more. 
T cannot settle myself to work.”’ 

‘¢ ‘Why do you not go and get yourself dressed 2”’ 

“It will be soon enough for that when Robert has come in.”’ 

**But suppose he be too late? We are to set off in half-an- 
hour.”’ 

“Then his breakfast will be to make. Besides I don’t care about 
the pic-nic. This morning I feel rether sad.”’ 

‘* What are you sad about, you melancholy old darling ?”’ and 
Milly, perching herself actively on her friend’s knee, threw one arm 
round her neck to comfort her. 

“ Robert is a very dear brother, arid we are going to lose him,” 
was the reply, spoken in an almost tearful whisper. 

“ What do you mean?’ demanded Milly, looking anxiously up. 
into the other’s face. 

‘You are going to rob us of him, little Milly.” 

“Is that all ?’’ exclaimed she, reassured, and bursting out into 
a merry laugh: ‘‘ Then I rob you of him every day, but he soon 
comes back again.”’ 

‘* After he is married he will never come back again, to be just 
the same as he once was. I cannot help feeling a little sorry, and 
I had such an unpleasant dream about it last night.” 

*‘ Robert will always be the same. He never changes. | 
don’t believe in dreams one bit. Tell me what it was about.’ 

“‘Oh, never mind the dream, Milly dear. No doubt I shall 
soon get accustomed to our new mode of lite.”’ 

** You must tell me about the dream, or I shall think it is with 
me that you are vexed.”’ 

For one or two thoughtful moments Caroline remained silent, 
and then asked—‘‘ Do you remember the day when we were 
surrounded by the tide on the rocks opposite Redburn Castle, 
exactly five summers since ?”’ 

The intensely sober look of Milly’s face as she nodded slowly in 
response, showed that the event was vividly recalled. 

“* And do you recollect how, on running together in our first 
alarm, we stood for a few minutes at the water’s edge, looking 
anxiously towards the coast ?’’ 

Again Milly silently nodded a response. 

‘* In my dream that scene recurred ; and the strange, shrinking 
horror that I afterwards felt, whilst wading behind Robert as he 
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bore you and Katherine‘in his arms above the surface of the waves,. 
came back:upon me. Their quick, cold ripples hurrying relent- 
lessly past, seemed to laugh at us, as if to say we should never 
escape their grasp. The sight of the sea has been painful to me 
ever since.”’ 

The face of Milly was pressed still closer to her friend’s breast 
as these circumstances were brought to mind. 

‘* But last night,’’ resumed Caroline excitedly, ‘“‘ Robert, instead’ 
of laughing and talking to keep our spirits up, as he then did, 
appeared perplexed and anxious, and when we looked for his assist- 
ance he turned himself away. Going to the fisherman’s little boat, 
which was floating further down the beach, he got into it, and’ 
immediately it went adrift, so that we were left alone upon the 
rocks.’’ 

‘How I detest those little boats!” broke in Milly, im- 
petuously ; ‘‘ Robert shall never go in one.”’ 

“ At first he seemed to beckon me across ; then he lay down in: 
the boat, and as it moved slowly away, it assumed a peculiar shape, 
and was black like a is 

‘‘Do not mention it!’ cried Milly, terror-stricken, and holding 
a tiny, pink-gloved hand over the other’s mouth. ‘‘ How dreadful 
to have such a dream! What became of the boat ?”’ 

‘Gradually it disappeared. Attempting to follow after caused 
me to waken up.”’ 

‘‘What a disagreeable dream! I should be unhappy for a 
month after having such a one. But it is not like getting married 
to sail away like that. I believe it means something else ;’’ and 
then Milly, on whose brow sorrow rested only as the bright sup- 
shine on a flower-bed is obscured by the shadow of a passer-by, 
started to her feet, brushing away the tears which had risen up, and 
exclaiming—‘* Whatever is that girl Kate about ?’’ 

“Stay a moment,’’ said Caroline, detaining her by throwing 
one arm round her waist, ‘‘I want to claim an elder sister’s privi- 
lege for once, and give you some advice. You know that ever 
since our childhood Robert and I have been playmates and confi- 

ts ; and you will therefore bear with me. After your marriage I 
Shall miss him sadly at the first ; and although your new home will 
be so near, it will be so different for both Katherine and me to live 
with our aunt. We almost worship him, and have devoted our- 
selves entirely to his welfare ever since our mother’s death. You 
will not let him feel the difference too much ?”’ 

“ Caroline, do you imagine 1——’’ 

“TI know you will be good to him; and you must not think 
that I grudge him to you in the least. On the contrary, I have. 

always persuaded him not to put off the wedding on our account. 
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But in spite of your long engagement, I hardly think even you 
know how noble and self-sacriticing he really is: and how, in the 
midst of his studies and hard work during the winter months, he 
neglects his own comforts and enjoyments, The work in his new 
parish will be harder still, therefore you must do all you can to 
lighten his responsibilities at home: and although the stipend will 
be large, the expenses will also be very great, so you will have to 
keep an exact account of both. You know how punctual in his 
habits he is, too, and must re 

“Really, Caroline, I don’t want such advice as that,’’ inter. 
posed Milly, at length. ‘‘ If Robert is such a cross old bachelor, I 
would rather-———”’ tossing her little head to complete the sentence. 

“Robert is not cross, but almost carelessly good-natured. That 
is why I take parting with him so much to heart. Promise me one 
thing, that you will be very good to him; which is all I want.”’ 

‘* Well, I do promise that most faithfully. You know I would 
‘do anything for Robert.’’ Then they threw their arms round each 
other’s necks and embraced fervently. Notwithstanding the con. 
trast in their characters, or, perhaps, rather by reason of that con- 
trast, Caroline Melville and her intended sister Milly Gray, were 
‘devotedly attached. 

“Now I must go and see what that girl Kate is doing,”’ ex- 
Claimed the latter, turning round and moving quickly off to find 
her own way to the floor above. 

The house was two storied and compact ; being built, as well 
as furnished, more for comfort than appearance. Also like most 
sea-side residences, it was full of curious nic-nacs brought home by 
sailors from all corners of the world, or gathered by scientific 
enthusiasts as specimens from the neighbouring coast. 

On the stairs Milly encountered “ that girl Kate,”’ as she had 
called her, coming down ; and arm-in-arm they entered the apart- 
ment where the previous conversation had taken place. Both were 
about an age, though the former was small and fair, and the latter 
rather tall and dark. They were more companionable than Milly 
and the elder sister Caroline, notwithstanding their occasional 
tiffs. On the present occasion they were dressed in their gayest 
and gauziest costumes, trimmed with blue and pink : crimson and 
purple, as best suited their complexions. The broad sun-hats and 
lace veils under which their faces were ‘‘ shown, yet hidden,” made 
it hard to determine which was the prettier of the two. 

This day was to be a mad and merry one with them, and on 
coming together their hilarity knew no bounds. Though there was 
nothing particular to laugh at, peal after peal of soft, silvery 
Jaughter echoed through the room. 

“Carry, dear, pray draw up those blinds. One would think it 
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to be a funeral, not a pic-nic, we are going to.’ This was spoken 
by Kate, and duly laughed at by Milly as a famous joke. 

The flood of sunshine which poured into the room and over the 
person of Caroline, when she rose and complied with this request, 
seemed to reprove and almost to dissipate the gloom which had 
overshadowed her thoughts. Beginning partly to yield to the in. 

fection of the others’ merriment, she said, gaily : 

“T shall think Robert has deserted us if he does not soon 
return.”’ 

‘What shall we do to punish him for staying out so long ?”’ 
asked Milly. 

“Has Robert not come in?’’ exclaimed Kate, who, till now, 
had been too busily engaged in fastening and adjusting a pair of 
new kid gloves to notice her brother’s absence; ‘‘ We must go and 
join the party at Mr. Ford’s without him, rather than be too late. 
What do you say, Milly ?”’ 

“T shall not stir without Robert.” 

“Then it appears that I shall have to start off by myself.’’ 

‘Kate, you must never think of such a thing,’’ remonstrated 
Caroline. ‘ It would be very unbecoming ; aud what would William 
Rayburn say when he came to hear of it ?”’ 

“ He would put on one of those gloomy looks of righteous indig- 
nation which always make me laugh. If it were only toannoy him 
I would go.”’ 

‘Would it be proper or lady-like treatment of him?’ urged 
Caroline, seriously, 

“ Right or wrong, I am, at any rate, determined to get rid of him. 
William and I do not agree, nor care for one another in the least. 
He is one of those quiet, plodding sort of men that would just suit 
you, Caroline. Iam inclined to believe that he himself would prefer 
you if he had his choice. 

Caroline felt her face flush, and remained silent on hearing this 
remark, 

“Henry Ford will propose to you to-day if he gets the slightest 
chance,’’ said Milly, addressing Kate. 

‘Then I sincerely hope he will,”’ rejoined the latter, averting 
her face as if this was a subject on which even her feelings could 
be seriously stirred. — 

“We can easily manage that,” returned Milly. “ Being the only 
engaged person in the party, I shall have all the responsibility.”’ 


» _ ** Oh, you responsible little old Jady!’’ and their silvery laughs 


burst out. 


‘* Dr. Rayburn would suit Caroline famously,’’ continued Milly, 


unabashed; ‘‘ and if you only give up teasing him, he will very 
8001 come round. 
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‘* An idea strikes me!’’ suddenly, exclaimed Kate. ‘‘ The 
solemn doctor would be company for Caroline to-day. We can 
easily call for him as we are going past, and take him with us. 
Mr. Ford told us to be sure and bring a friend.’’ 

‘** Kate, Kate! you must do nothing of the sort !’’ again remon. 
strated Caroline, greatly put about by this turn of the conversation. 

** Of course we shall not go. Robert will have to call and make 
some excuse for not.inviting him before. He is sure to be at work 
in his dirty laboratory.”’ 

‘*'You have forgotton all about your breakfast, I suppose ?”’ 
remarked Caroline, as a diversion. 

“Really I feel two much excited just now to eat. There will 
be a splendid luncheon when we get to Daneleigh House. Pour out 
cup of coffee for each of us, Caroline, with plenty of cream in it, so 
that we may not burn our mouths.” 

** Not any for me, thank you, I had my breakfast hours ago,” 
said Milly, rising to depart, and adding, “As Idid not say good. 
bye, mamma will be wondering where I am.”’ 

** Milly, I want to speak to you,”’ said Kate, rising up also, and 
intercepting her. 

‘* Is it anything particular? Because I want to go across.”’ 

“* Very particular,” and the two girls remained by the window 
conversing in whispers for a few minutes, whilst Caroline, ringing 
for the coffee-pot, busied herself at the breakfast-table. 

** Has your trousseau arrived ?’’ was the first question asked by 
Kate. 

* No; it will not be home till to-morrow afternoon.’’ 

** What is the material of the wedding-dress ?”’ 

** White silk, of course, trimmed with point-lace and orange- 
flowers.”’ 

“Where are you and Robert going to spend the honeymoon ?” 

‘That is always a secret you know, Kate,’’ and Milly flushed 
painfully under the keen, half-mischievous glance of her inquisitor. 

‘** But you can tell me, can you not?’ 

** No.” 

** Why not ?”’ 

** Because I do not know myself. Robert said only after we 
were married he would tell me that.”’ 

“You and he will have pleasant times. Only I hope my —_ 
will come very soon. It will be dull enough “af Carry and me, | 
can assure you, after you are gone.” 

“There is a carriage coming up the street,” cried Milly, glad é 
a diversion of any kind from the subject spoken of. “‘ It must be 


Robert or some of the Fords coming to see what we have been 
about.”’ 
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e ' *Tt seems to be stopping here.”’ 

n The wheels rattled loudly over the paved street ; then suddenly 

. ceased. The bell was rung violently, and the door being opened, 
a strange voice was heard inquiring: ‘‘ Has a Mr. Robert Marsden 

si bee living here?’’ ‘“ Yes,” was the servant-girl’s reply. Pre- 

’ sently there was a shuffling of several feet along the passage; and 

© the room door was thrown wide open. The occupants had crossed 


over and stood directly opposite to it; Caroline in the centre, and 
the others, in their gay finery, on each side, wondering what 
"9 was going to happen next. Caroline advanced a step, and was the 
first to meet her brother face to face. Four strange men were 


iil | along with him, pushing him forward and supporting him on 
1t either hand. His head was uncovered ; his hair and beard matted 
50 and clinging about his neck. His clothes were dirty and care- 


lessly thrown on. His face was deadly pale, and his eyes stared 
” stonily. He was a corpse! 


J. While bathing that morning he had been seized with cramp 
and drowned before any one could rescue him, All efforts to 
id restore animation after he was taken out had been ineffectual. 


The men, in attempting to bring the body in off the narrow 
passage, had raised it into a nearly upright posture, but when 


w they saw how the room was occupied, they drew back, and carried 
_ it to a bed-room up above. 

: Late that night the coffee cups were standing untasted; the 
vy pic-nic had not come off: and the three girls, one in her grey 


dressing-gown, and the other two in muslins and sun-bonnets, were 


still clinging to one another, sobbing, moaning, and refusing to be 
comforted. 


M. A. Y. 
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CHAPTER XIV. | 
THE ARAB SHIFTS HIS TENT. 


SEPTEMBER was well advanced, and fires began to be pleasant 
both morning and evening. The two girls were in the book-room, 
which was a very cosy abode indeed when thoroughly warmed. 

Fenella in buoyant spirits, was rattling away about all kinds 
of things, not observing that she received few answers. Lucy was 
a first-rate dissembler, and her little cousin believed her to be as 
fond of her as ever. : 

But the feeling for her that lay hidden under Lucy’s calm, 
gentle exterior, was fast becoming one of intense dislike. She 
struggled desperately against it. In vain did she remind herself 
that poor little Fenella was not to blame for James’s inconstancy : 
there are crises in‘every life when feeling will have nothing what- 
ever to say to reason. 

James’s attentions were becoming more marked and tender each 
day, and Fenella was very happy and Lucy very miserable for the 
same reason. She could no longer doubt for a moment that James 
had ceased to love her. 

James was not at home on the morning in question. It was a 
sense of shame alone that had made him visit St. John’s; he found 
it dreadfully hard to quit the presence of his lovely enchantress. 

The girls were invaded by Jane O'Hara, who came in with 
glowing cheeks, having walked the three miles from the Castle at 
a very brisk pace. 

“I could not ride Jessie to-day,’’ explained she, ‘‘ she’s gone 
to the forge; so I said I’d walk over, as I wanted to have a chat 
with you.” 

“* Any news of any kind, Jane? What are the girls doing *”’ 

“Dancing about the house like madcaps,—at least Kate 
and Ellen are, all for joy that the incubus is gone.”’ 

** Gone, Jane? Nonsense !”’ 

“Sense, my dear! That’s the good news I came to tell you. 
We've got rid of the Arab, the incubus, the old man of the sea, at 
last ; and it was papa who turned him out!” Jane here burst 


into a peal of laughter, and rocked herself backwards and forwards 
in the excess of her merriment. 


mer Mr. O’Hara turned him out! Oh, Jane, who is to believe 
+?’ 
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“Tt's just as true as gospel, Lucy. When Mr. Steward had 
been a month with us, papa began to think it was too much of a 
good thing, though he was still very civil to him; but when the 
second month passed, and he never hinted at such a thing as going 
away, the dear old man became seriously uneasy. He wouldn’t 
let Tom and the girls be rude to him, and took mamma to task for 
giving him cold tea when he came down unreasonably late to break- 
fast.” 

“T can’t have a guest in my house badly treated,’’ said he, 
with quite severe dignity. 

‘But he did not make much impression upon any of us: 
mamma scolded him, and we undutiful young ones laughed at him ; 
and though Kate and Tom did not dare to be downrightly rude to 
the incubus before papa, I promise you they made up for it when 
they were out of his sight.’’ 

“ But how did you get rid of him at last ? I am longing to hear,” 
cried Fenella. 

Papa had a funny letter from Mr. Bryant, warning him not to 
let Mr. Steward get too firm a footing at the Castle; and telling 
him he had tormented his neighbours, the Rutherfords to the 
borders of distraction, coming three summers running, and staying 
two or three months at a time, taking up the place of people they 
really wished to have. Mr. Bryant wound up by saying that papa 
was the very man Mr. Steward would be sure to live upon, and 
bidding him beware in time. I fancy this nettled the dear gentle- 
man, for he came to us with the letter in his hand, and said to 
mamma— 

“Jenny, that young Steward has been here too long; we must 
get rid of him.”’ 

“TI said so a month ago, and you reproved me for want of 
hospitality,” replied mamma, slyly. 

_ “So I did, soI did, old lady; I suppose, though, you were 
right. But what are we to do now ?”’ 

Mamma did not know, but Ellen came to the rescue; ‘‘ invite 
Joseph Hamilton to stay here, aud tell Mr. Steward you are sorry 
to say you want his room, as you are expecting a friend.” Wasn't 
it cute of the child? Papa snapped at the idea, and wrote off to 
entreat Joe to come; and when he got his answer, broke it to Mr. 
Steward in Ellen’s very words. 

There was ever such a hullabaloo in the house this morning 
when we watched him walk off. Papa’s heart softened when he 
was saying good-bye, and I do believe he would have said some- 
thing to him about coming back next summer, if mamma hadn’t 
frowned ard shaken her head at him.” 

“Has L'orel got back his clothes t”’ 
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‘‘Not he! He has asked for them very often, and the other 
has always promised to give them that evening or the day follow- 
ing.” 

, Fenella tossed down her work, and began to flit about the room: 
from window to window, humming the soprano part of a duet. 

‘‘What is unsettling you—you little humming-bird?”’ inquired 
Jane. 

“T think it must be almost time for me to dress,’’ replied 
Fenella: ‘‘ Mr. Galbraith is teaching me to ride his pony: he pro- 
mised to take me out on his return from St. Jobn’s. You'll excuse: 
me, Miss O'Hara? I shall come in again to bid you good-bye.”’ 

‘* What a little darling she is!’’ cried Jane, enthusiastically, 
when Fenella flitted from the room. Jane was apt to take violent 
fancies to new people. ‘‘She’s lovely, Lucy, and so winning, J am 
sure she is a dear, good little creature too. Does James like her 
any better than he did at first? I suppose he does, or he would 
not teach her to ride, unless he is doing that also for you ?’’ 

‘No, he does it to please himself; he likes Fenella very much 
indeed,’’ replied Lucy, with pule, quivering lips, and an odd quiver 
in her voice. 

She spoke very slowly, and kept her face partly turned away, 
lest Jane should guess her pain. But the good Jane was, fortu- 
nately for Lucy, somewhat obtuse, and saw no change in her 
manner. ‘‘Isn’t she beautiful, and doesn’t she sing magnifi- 
cently?’’ proceeded she. ‘I wish she were my little cousin: J 
wonder you are not in far greater ecstasies about her, Lucy.”’ 

Unhappy Lucy struggled to make some common-place reply, 
feeling at the moment, that she hated Jane also most cordially. 

It was one distressing feature of her cruel suffering that she 
disliked everybody who spoke to her at this period. Fenella, the 
cause of all; those who admired and praised her; her talkative 

aunt, with her gentle flow of meaningless remarks and questions; 
her innocent young friends who prattled away as usual, ignorant 
that her sun was set; the servants and poor people, full of their 
own concerns, and expecting her sympathy—she was bitterly im- 
patient of them all. It tortured her to be with James and Fenella, 
yet she fretted inwardly if her mother or anyone else detained her 
from them. She sometimes saw James look long at Fenella, and 
then at her, as if he were making comparisons between the two; 
and each time she evcountered his glances she felt a shiver of 
jealous pain and anger pass through her. 

While writhing in the clutches of that fierce passion, she was 
revdy to admit that jealousy is indeed * cruel as the grave.”’ 

James was comp.ring them, just as she supposed. It had very 
lately dawned upou him that he loved Fenella, and he began to 
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think of asking her to be his wife; but then he had for years 
intended that position for Lucy, and it was somewhat of a shock to 
him to discover that he loved Fenella the best. 

It was an intoxicating thought that the peerless beauty liked 
him, and he imagined she had given him good reason for thinking 
so; but he strove to decide impartially, and at the time when Lucy 
caught him examining them both, he firmly believed that he was 
calmly asking himself the question—‘‘ Which would make me 
happiest? Which would really be the best wife for me?’’ 

But was he so calm and impartial as he thought? Not he! | 
The mere idea of possessing Fenella for his own filled him with 
delight uncontrollable, and set his pulses beating madly. His 
heart had decided the question ere he was aware. He asked him. 
self whether he’ were not foolish in giving up Lucy, who was sv 
good and clever, and suited him so well; but strange though it 
may seem, of Lucy’s feelings, Lucy’s wishes on the subject, he 
never thought at all. . Whether she would be likely to suffer or not, 
it never at this period occurred to him to ask. 

‘* Anything is better than letting Jane rave about Fenella,’’ 
thought poor Lucy, and she was going back to the other pet 
subject—Mr. Steward—when Jane reverted to it of her own accord. 

‘‘There’s something very sad relating to the incubus, Lucy, 
which I have to tell you, only I didn’t like to speak of it before 
Miss Elton.” 

‘* What, dear ?’’ asked Lucy, trying to appear interested. 

“Why, that he has entangled Josephine in some way. It’s 
very odd, but I really believe she rather likes him, and they have 
been taking long walks over the mountains, and meeting in the 
shrubberies when no one knew. You know, we used hardly 
be able to persuade Josephine to leave that window of hers even 
to take a walk, but lately she has taken to rambling over the 
country, and Harriet discovered that she was always with Mr. 
Steward.” 

“Oh, Jane!”’ 

‘* They were not so uneasy until Reby came upon the two by 
accident one evening, in the shrubbery, and overheard him tell 
Josephine of his grand relations, and fine expectations, and make 
her promise to matry him.”’ ) 

“‘ Dear Jane, that can’t be!’’ 

“You may well say so, Lucy, but I assure you its the case. 
Reby came in straight to tell all she had heard, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond and Harriet were quite frantic, flying out on Josephine, 
abusing Mr. Steward, and commanding her to give up all thoughts 
of him ; but she was obstinate—said she was old enough to please 

herself, and she was resolved to wait till Mr. Steward got his. 
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diploma, and then marry him, for stay much longer in Ballyshandra 
she would not. 

I believe they commanded and entreated, scolded and cried, but 
she continued obstinate, and they came to unbosom themselves to 
mamma next morning, and of course we heard all about it then. 

All this happened yesterday, after Mr. Steward had received 
notice to quit. Josephine is in evil odour with everyone at present. 

“It is utterly impossible she can care for him. Such a girl as 
Josephine like an ugly, disagreeable young man like Mr. Steward!” 

** My dear Lucy, there is proof positive that she has consented 
to marry him when he is ready for her, be it next year, or two 
years hence, or to-morrow. There is open war at the Lodge to-day, 
for Harriet and Reby are outrageous, and Josephine is cold and 
sullen. I don't envy the peaceable ones, Mrs, Drummond, Lionel, 
and Sophy—though, indeed, I shouldn't call Lionel peaceable in 
this instance. He swears he’ll kick Mr. Steward out, if he catches 
him lurking near the Lodge again.’ 

“Josephine does not like ‘him,” persisted Lucy, ‘‘ she merely 
encouraged him for the sake of variety and change. We all know 
how dearly see loves admiration, and how little of it comes in her 
way in Ballyshandra.”’ 
“Good gracious !’’ interrupted Jane with a cry of surprise, 
rising and darting to the window—‘‘ why, there is Mr. Steward 
himself, walking away from the door! What can have brought 
him here?”’ 

Lucy had no time to reply, ere the book-room door opened, and 
her father walked in. Mr. Fitzpatrick rarely honoured the girls 
with a visit, and Lucy gave a start of astonishment. There was 
an odd expression in his face ; his small, bright eyes were twinkling 
with something akin to amusement, while his firmly-compressed 
lips wore a look half annoyed, half deprecating. 

“Your late guest has just paid me a visit,’’ began he, speaking 
to Jane; ‘‘ he says your father is unable to lodge him any longer, 
owing to the visit of a friend for whom his room is required; and 
he asks me to take him in for a couple of days, until some remit- 
tances arrive for him from Cambridge.”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Fitzpatrick !”’ 

“Oh, papa, what did you say ?”’ 

“TI said he might come, Lucy. The fact is I was fairly taken 
aback—entrapped into saying ‘ yes.” He is gone to fetch his gun 
from the gate-house, so you'll have to order them to get ready a 
room for him, Miss Housekee per 

“* Mr. Fitzpatrick, said Jane in a tone of grave concern, 

** you'll never get him out.”’ 


“‘Shan’t I? Oh, trust me. He'll not come over me the way 
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he came over my good friend, your father. If he is insolent here, 
let him clear out at once! I wonder at myself for letting him 
come. I’m not so bad, after all. You can tell the country what 
a good, soft-hearted old fellow I am—eh, Miss Jane ?’’ 

“ He is staying in the country to be near Josephine,” whispered 
Jane to Lucy. 

“ If so,’’ returned the latter, ‘‘I must try to thwart his plan. 
It would be sheer madness of Josephine—downright madness—ruin 
for her! He must be nearly ten years her junior; and as.to the — 
expectations, I don’t believe he has any.”’ 

‘* Of course not —he was only boasting; but she believes in his 
rich relations firmly, in spite of all the common sense Aunt Har. 
riet and Mrs. Drummond have talked to her.”’ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick had quitted the room: he now put back his 
head to say, ‘* You'll have to entertain him, Lucy; it won’t dv to 
let him tease your mother.” 

‘* Yes, papa.’’ Then to Jane, ‘‘ Really when papa invited him, 
he might at least help me to entertain him.”’ 

James was far from pleased to find Mr. Steward established in 
the house on his return home. He had encountered Mr. O’ Hara in 
the course of his walk, when that kind-hearted but too talkative 
gentleman had regaled him with the whole history of Josephine’s 
shortcomings. -‘‘ She’s been a foolish girl,’’ opined he, ‘* but she 
hardly deserves the torrent of wrath she has drawn down upon 
herself. Why, my wife is every bit as hard on her as her Aunt 
Harriet.”’ 

Lucy was sorry that James had heard, and told him she should 
never have mentioned it in his presence, out of consideration for 
Josephine ; but he took a harsh view of the matter. 

“ She does not deserve your consideration, Lucy,’’ said he. ‘‘ Her 
friends are right to save her from the fruits of her madness. I'd 
watch her well if I were her Aunt Harriet.”’ 

‘James! What in the world am I to do?” 

James and Fenella were practising at the little book-room piano, 
when their sweet strains were interrupted suddenly by the above 
exclamation from Lucy, who had burst open the door in a manner 
unprecedented, and was standing there with heightened colour and 
annoyed countenance. 

“What is gone wrong, Lucy ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I am so worried !’’ cried she, half laughing in spite of her 
annoyance. ‘ You heard papa say that if Mr. Steward did not come 
in before we had finished dinner, he should not have any ; and there 

38 Just come in now, and is asking for his dinner, and ringing 
away at the parlour bell every tive minutes, and begging McPherson 
to bid the cook make haste, for he is very hungry. 1 went to Hannah 
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just vow to inquire what she could send Mr. Steward, and papa 


heard me slip down stairs, and followed me to say that I must not 
give him a morsel of anything, and informed me that I am getting 
more disobedient and impracticable every day.” 

“Too bad of him indeed, Lucy.”’ 

**Oh, you know he did not quite mean that; but what am I to 
do about Mr. Steward’s dinner? Hark? there goes the bell again! 
Hannah bids McPherson tell him that ‘ the master does not allow 
him any dinner to-day ;’ but that won't do, will it?’’ asked she, 
between laughing and crying. 

Mr. Steward had now been a week at Finn Hill. His host had 
very soon lost patience with him :—indeed, it must be confessed that 
our Arab had drawn severely upon Mr. Fitzpatrick’s very limited 
stock of that useful article; and on the first good pretext be was to 
be ousted. 

The love of punctuality was a monomania with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Breakfast at half-past eight, dinner at two, and tea at seven, and 
whoever chose to be late for these meals might do without. Mr. 
Steward never made his appearance in time for the family breakfast, 
but lounged into the parlour somewhere between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, to find patient Lucy waiting to pour out his tea. She was 
civil to him, but he paid her scant courtesy ; it was, however, a great 
relief to her that he did not insist upon talking. His irregular 
habits had not annoyed the O’ Haras, whose household was a proverb 
for irregularity ; but such doings could not be tolerated at Finn Hill. 

‘** Do you remember how you used to smuggle some dinner up to 
my room, Lucy, when your father condemned me to have none for 
being late ?’’ asked James. 

“You used not to be late, Mr. Galbraith ?’’ put in Fenella. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Elton; I used to go out shooting, and forget 
all about the dinner hour ; and come home to find Mr. ” Fitzpatrick 
h:.d given orders that I was to fast ; but my kind, good Lucy never 
let me do without my dinner: she used to coax old Hannah for 
something particularly nice, and smuggle it to me. Oh! she was 
always a faithful friend to me, I assure you.’ 

“But about Mr. Steward ?’’ interrupted Lucy, impatiently. 
«‘There! he is tearing down the bell !’”’ 7 

** What do you wish me todo? Am I to go and try to soften 
your father ?”’ , 

“Well, James, if you will be so kind. Papa will perhaps be 
over-persuaded by you.”’ 

James returned laughing, after a few minutes absence. “ There, 
Lucy, I have been begging for a dinuer as if I were the hungry 
man. Hannah may dish up at once.’ 

“Qh, thank you! Tiresome though is, he is still our guest.” 
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“He won't be here long, I prophesy,’’ remarked James to 
Fenella, as they turned back to their music. 

“T hope not, for I’am sure he plagues dear Lucy,”’ replied she. 

The prediction came to pass sooner than James thought it 
would. It was on the following day that Mr. Fitzpatrick, coming 
unexpectedly into the drawing-room, found Mr, Steward skinning 
his specimens. He had the centre table covered with newspapers, 
and was working away, while Mrs. Fitzpatrick, from her sofa, could 
not help looking at Kim frequently, although she quickly turned away 
her eyes again in shuddering disgust. 7 

In truth, neither his work nor his hands were at all nice to look 
at. Mrs. Elton was busy writing at her table, in the furthest part 
of the room, having thus the advantage of being removed from the 
spectacle. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was walking quickly across the room, asking 
his wife in no gentle tone, what the devil she had done with the 
newspaper, when his eye fell upon Mr. Steward, and he stopped 
short in angry amazement. ‘ What are you doing, sir?’’ inquired 
he furiously. 

“Skinning specimens, Mr. Fitzpatrick,’’ replied his guest very 
coolly, without troubling himself to look up. : 

“Have you the least idea where you are ?”’ 

‘* Certainly : I am at Finn Hill,’’ was the innocent reply. 

‘*T swear you shan’t be here long, then, if you skin birds in 
my drawing-room. Mrs, Fitzpatrick is exceedingly surprised and 
displeased.’’ His wife looked up deprecatingly, and was beginning to 
disclaim the displeasure, when’ he sharply interposed to stop her: 
“* ] never heard of such conduct.”’ 

“T did not imagine you could object.”’ 

‘Did you not, Mr. Steward? Why, sir, my most intimate 
friend would not take such a liberty in my house.” Mr, Fitzpatrick 
was fond of alluding to the said ‘ intimate friend,’ but the fact of 
his existence was sometimes questioned in Ultima Thule. 

‘I’m sure, sir, I had no notion you would disapprove of my 
‘work—one must do these things if one studies natural science ; but 
if you really object——” 

‘*I do object most decidedly. Have the goodness to carry off 
all that nastiness at once.” 

‘This instant, Mr. Fitzpatrick, if you only have patience,’ 
answered Mr. Steward, very calmly wiping his knife on the edge of 
‘the newspaper. 

“ Patience? I like your cool impudence! You have almost 
exhausted my patience, I can tell you, young gentleman !’’ retorted 

the indignant host. 
Any further ebullition of wrath was prevented by the appear- 
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ance of McPherson at the door. ‘‘ Please, sir, the sergeant wants: 
to see you in a great hurry; he has prisoners with him,’’ and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, with a last frown at the Arab, was obliged to hasten 
away. 

‘*T suppose I'll have to carry my birds upstairs,’’ said Mr. 
Steward, turning to Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

“Indeed I think you must; you see Mr. Fitzpatrick does not 
like to have them here,’’ she replied. 

“* It’s very odd! nobody objected to it at the Castle.” 

“The Castle is not Finn Hill,’’ said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in what 
was for her a very tart tone. 

Lucy met him carrying his birds to his room. ‘“ We dine at two 
exactly, Mr. Steward ; I hope you will remember the hour,’’ said she. 

‘* All right ; I’m not going to shoot till the evening.”’ 

It happened that the very next morning Mr. Steward still 
further imperilled his footing at Finn Hill. He had finished his 
breakfast before the rest, having got up early in order to make an. 
expedition to the Shanna mountains, for grouse shootiag. He had 
breakfasted heartily, as was his wont, without troubling himself to 
assist other people, and had not scrupled to say shortly to Lucy, 
who usually dispensed the bread, ‘‘ Cut me a slice.”’ 

The first time he gave this curt order, James’s lip had curled 
ominously, but he made noremark. Mr. Fitzpatrick was buried in 
his paper. 

Mr. Steward looked round the table—his glass of water was not 
there. “I cannot finish my breakfast without a drink of cold 
water,’’ said he ; but no notice being taken he presently said in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by every one in the room; ‘‘ Fetch 
me a glass of water, will you, Miss Fitzpatrick ?”’ 

James broke off his whispered conversation with Fenella, and 
pushing away his chair, said angrily, “ Miss Fitzpatrick will do 
nothing of the kind, Mr. Steward ; she is not your servant.’ 

He was very angry, and might have said much more, had not 
Mr. Fitzpatrick interrupted him. “ No, sir, Miss Fitzpatrick is 
not your servant, and my house is not an hotel. You forget your- 
self abominably !”’ 

‘* No offence, no offence,”’ muttered Mr. Steward, quite taken 
aback by their violence. “I’m sure I meant no offence to Miss 
Fitzpatrick .”’ 

**Oh, no, no !’’ faltered Lucy, much troubled at the scene. 

“You don’t know how to treat a lady,”’ proceeded his host. 

“T am strangely treated myself, I think,’’ said Mr. Steward, 
roughly. 

“Papa, please say no more,” entreated Lucy. 

For a great wonder her father complied with her request, and: 
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buried himself again in his paper, only emitting a curious, growl. 
ing sound from time to time, very like the distant thunder at the 
end of a storm. There was a troubled silence during the remainder 
of the meal. Lucy was occupied in recalling James’s angry look on 
hearing her addressed rudely. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ thought she, ‘‘ he cares. 
for me a little still,’ but the thought brought such a painful lump 
in her throat, and such a sudden rush of moisture to her eyes, that 
she hastily buried her face in her cup, to hide her emotion as well 
as might be. , 

The silence was first broken by the guest himself. ‘‘I am 
going to Shanna to-day ; I shall spend the night there, and go on 
to Clara to-morrow. Good-bye Mr. Fitzpatrick.” 

‘Good-bye to you, sir; I wish you a pleasant journey.”’ 

The company brightened up, and all said their adieux with 
cheerful alacrity. James forgot his indignation, and shook hands 
with him’ heartily. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Elton, and the two. 
young ladies accompanied him to the dining-rocm door, and repeated 
their kind wishes and good-byes. 

‘*Don’t be too sure you have seen the last of him,’’ remarked 
James, when they returned. 

‘* Not seen the last of him? Who says that?’’ asked Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. ‘‘I swear he shan’t set foot inside my dvor again. Oh, 
yes, console yourselves! You have certainly seen the last of him, 
on the word of a plain man who means what he says.”’ 

Some hours later on the same day, McPherson bustling about 
the room laying the cloth for dinner, thus accosted Lucy. 

‘* Miss Lucy, the master’s been looking for his macintosh bigh 
an’ low, an’ it canna be found no place.”’ 

“Dear me, Tom ! isn’t it hanging up in the hall as usual ?”’ 

‘* It’s not there now, miss,’’ replied he in a mysterious manuer. 

‘* But where is it? Do you know anything about it? 

‘* Them that’s gone has it awa wi’ them, miss.” 

“You mean Mr. Steward—and papa without his coat this wet 
day! How angry he will be! Did you see it taken?” 

“ Troth, did I, Miss Lucy. I was in the hall when the young 
‘gentleman’ (laying a scornful emphasis on the word) was leaving 
the house, an’ I'saw him taking down the master’s coat, an’ putting 
it on ; an’ says I, ‘ Mr. Steward, that’s his honour’s coat, an’ he’ll 
be missing it, the day’s that wet.” 

‘* I know it is,’ says he; ‘‘ but I’m only taking the loan of it,. 
an’ I'll hae it back wi’ me.” 

“Indeed!” cried Lucy, ‘‘ Mr. James said he would be sure to. 
Come back again !’’ 

“He knows rightly when he’s well off! Is it him, miss? In 
troth, you'll be seeing him back !’’ 
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“€You'll have to tell papa, McPherson !”’ 

It would be difficult to give an accurate picture of the defrauded 
gentleman’s just rage; how he fretted and fumed, ringing the 
changes upon Mr. Steward’s audacity, and his missing garment, 
‘One day—two days passed, and the theme was yet fresh and young, 
The macintosh threw all other occasions for grumbling into the shade, 

It was midnight, and the entire household at Finn Hill slept 
soundly, when a sudden alarm was raised. The door-bell rang 
violently at regular intervals of about three minutes, interlarded 
with and accompanied by furious kicking and thumping at the 
hall door. Lucy awoke with a start, one other midnight alarm 
flashing across her memory as she sprang out of bed, and softly 
‘opened her door. 

Another, door was opening at the moment, and her father, in 
very light attire, stepped past her without perceiving her in the 
ghostly passage, and went to the great window overlooking the 
hall door. | She could see him plainly in the moonlight as he 
passed each of the three tall windows in the corridor. 

Lucy retreated into her doorway, and stood there listening. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s first act was to throw open the window, and peep out. 
He drew back his head very swiftly, chuckling and muttering 
under his breath ; and the rasping voice of Mr. Steward was heard 
calling up to the window, “ How long am I to stand knocking and 
ringing here in the cold? Let me in, pray. Whois there? Mr. 
Fitzpatrick? Galbraith? Let me in, like a good fellow !”’ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick stood listening to him, but no reply whatever 
‘did he make. Then the shouting, kicking and ringing recom. 
menced more vigorously than before. Lucy heard her father 
shaking with stifled laughter at the good joke, though his teeth 
were chattering with cold: she wondered how he kept his temper, 
and held his tongue. He was presently joined by James, who, 

guessing the state of the case, had taken time to throw on a few 
garments. Mr. Fitzpatrick caught hold of him, and kept him back 
from the window. “Let him ring all night,” said he; “I'll 
be —— if he set his foot inside my door again !’’ 

**'Who is there?” shrieked the Arab, now getting very angry. 
“*Ts it McPherson? If it is one of the servants, I’ll complain to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick of your insolence.”’ 

“Ay! complain away,’’ from ‘the master, sotto voce. “‘ Shout 
till you’re hoarse,” he whispered, vindictively. Mr. Steward did 
shout till he was hoarse, and then he went away, and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick gladly retreated to his bed. 

“ Papa will have brought back his lumbago,”’ thought Lucy, 
with a sigh, partly filial, partly selfish; for the old gentleman was 
‘very cross indeed, when suffering from lumbago. 
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‘ , One of Lucy’s windows, as we have mentioned, overlooked the 


yard, and there she stationed herself, wrapped in a shawl, feeling 
certain that their late guest would try to. make good his entrance 
there ;—a possibility her father had evidently quite forgotten. 

She was perfectly right. Mr. Steward threw pebbles at Mc- 
Pherson’s window, and soon succeeded in arousing that long suffer- 
ing domestic, who was heard asking in very sleepy tones, ‘‘ Is any 
one ill, Mr. James? What's wrong ?”’ | 

“Tt’s I, McPherson—Mr. Steward; I’ve been ringing and 
knocking in the cold ;—that’s what’s wrong. Let mein; get me 
my supper ; and light me to my room.”’ 

“J don’t think you are expected, sir,’’ in the man’s gruffest and 
least deferential voice. 

“Never mind that,Tom! It will be a surprise for them all at 
breakfast. Come, let me in: I’m jolly tired and hungry !”’ 

‘Your room is not ready for you, sir: the housemaid got orders 
to clear it out.”’ 

‘* Well, well, show me to another room; there are plenty of 
rooms ready, you know. Don’t keep me waiting this way !”’ 

Mc Pherson was evidently puzzled what to do: he did not like 
to take the responsibility of denying Mr. Steward admittance, so, 
unwillingly, and-with a bad grace, he at length took the key of the 
kitchen door, and let him in. 

‘“‘ Now my supper,”’ said the irrepressible guest—‘‘ some cold 
meat, bread, butter and beer will do for me, or wine at a pinch, if 
you are too sleepy to go and draw the beer, and be quick about it.’’ 

Lucy heard McPherson’s voice raised in rather angry remon- 
—_. so she crept gently gently down stairs, and called him to 

er. 

“Tom,” said she, ‘I have heard all. Papa will come down if 
there is any noise. Just give Mr. Steward what he wants, and 
show him to the red room as quickly and with as little disturbance 
48 possible. I do not wish mamma to be disturbed or frightened.”’ 

‘* But Miss Lucy, he’s gone into the larder, and he is choosing 
what he’ll take for supper—he—he’s no gentleman! I hope the 
master ’ll turn him out, miss,’’ finished he, forgetting his habitual 
quiet respect of manner, in the excess of his indignation. 

“Papa will not be pleased, but still you must just do what I 
tell you for to-night, Tom,” replied Lucy. 

James had finished reading prayers next morning to the whole 
assembled party, when Mr. Steward walked into the dining-room, 
followed by McPherson, carrying the eggs and hot cakes. No one 
had had courage to inform Mr. Fitzpatrick that he had effected an 
entrance during the might, consequently Mr. Steward’s easy greet- 
40g came upon him like a thunder-clap. 
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The host glared at him for an instant without taking his 
proffered hand, and began to stutter, as he sometimes did, when 
very angry. The four ladies held their breath, and looked on in 
terror. 

**You said you'd give me a pl—pleasant—sur—pri—prise, sir, 
did you? You have given me a surprise, a damnable surprise, sir, 
and you shan’t repeat it. You leave my house this instant.”’ 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Fitzpatrick ?’’ 

** What did you mean, sir, by ringing up my household in the 
middle of the night? 1 mean that you shall not treat me and my 
house in this manner any longer.”’ 

“Really, Mr. Fitzpatrick, I was treated very badly last night: 
I was kept standing at your door for half an hour in the cold, I 
told the servants I’d tell you of it.” 

“* McPherson !” roared Mr. Fitzpatrick, losing all self-control, 
*‘ show Mr. Steward the door.”’ 

‘* Papa, papa, think what you are doing,”’ cried Lucy, clasping 
her hands. 

** Hold your tongue, Lucy. Now, Mr. Steward, you go!”’ 

McPherson stood at the drawing-room door, grinning with de- 
light, and awaiting further orders. 

“You go this instant,’ repeated the wrathful host. Mr. 
Steward was white with fury, yet a species of regret at leaving his 
comfortable quarters mingled with his anger. Had he had the least 
hope of softening Mr. Fitzpatrick’s heart, and persuading him to 
let him remain at Finn Hill, he might even then have made up his 
mind to pocket the affront; but one look at the old gentleman's 
resolute face was enough. 

“Tam going, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and I must say I never met with 
such shameful treatment in my life,’’ he said ; and without a word 
to the rest of the party, he walked out into the hall, accompanied 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick and McPherson. James and Lucy exchanged 
glances of dismay. The poor mistress of the mansion was trembling 
throughout the scene. “Oh, dear, oh, dear! such a disgrace !’’ she 
faltered—*‘ such a sad disgrace for us, Lucy !”’ 

** Never mind, mother ! we cannot help it now.” 

“Hush! Here comes your father—not a word,’’ and she 
trembled. afresh as her liege lord stepped back into the dining-room, 
rubbing his hands and saying, ‘‘ I hope you are all properly grateful 
tome. That's. nice morning’s work. I think I have earned my 
breakfast. I°ll trouble you for the eggs, Mrs. Elton. Some of 
that fried ham, Miss Lucy.”’ ye 
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CHAPTER XV. 


JOSEPHINE’S GASTLE SHATTERED. 


*‘ Your reverence, can you come over to Shanna this morning t 
We'er little Sandy’s down in the fever.” 


“Oh, Duncan, is that the case? Iam sorry to hear it. Is he 
very ill?” 

“ Ay, sir, the doctor says he’s wearing on, an’ the mother sent 
for you.” 

There was an expression of grave fortitude in the poor shoe. 
maker’s face that was very touching ; at all times a man of a few 
words, he was quiet and self-contained, even now that he knew he 
was to lose his favourite child. 

“T thought you'd ha’ been hearing about Sandy, sir,’’ said he 
wistfully. “The wee chiel himself said ‘ Daddy, his reverence will 
be over to ax for me; he'll be missing me fra the school.’ ”’ 

“Poor Sandy! I did notice that he was not out on Sunday.” 

‘No, sir, nor for two Sundays, he’s been lying since Wednes. 
day come eight days.’’ 

James felt a pang of remorse. Little had he thought of schools 
or parishioners during the past fortnight ; his very sermons had been 
prepared with difficulty, it was so hard to sit writing in the study 
while Fenella was in the next room, separated from him only by 
doors and walls. 

“ Sandy said “ his reverence aye goes after the boys that’s awa’ 
fra the school an’ the singing; you needna be sending, daddy, for 
he’ll be sure to come. That was when he took sick, sir, he canna 
speak much now; but whiles we hear him whispering like, an’ we 
can just mak’ out your name.” ~ 

“ My poor little scholar ! I am very sorry to hear this, Duncan.”’ 

“ Av’ you didna hear tell of we’er trouble down Shanna way, 
sir?” 

“No, Duncan, not a word; what is wrong at Shanna ?’’ 

“Why, Mr. Galbraith, the whole town’s in fever. Matt 
Gallagher’s dead an’ buried, an’ his woman’s down, an’ McGetti- 
gan’s three childers lying wi’ feen a heat in the house to put intil 
ere but the cold water ; an Widow Gildea is under boord 

y-—— 99 


“Stop, stop, Duncan! What a catalogue of horrors? How 
can fever have got into Shanna ?”’ " 


“The Lord knows, sir, praise be to His holy name; but we 


knowed there was trouble afore us when we seen thon unlucky ship 
—you mind, sir ?’’ 
“Oh, Duncan, such a foolish thought!” but our young clergy. 
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man stopped himself, he would not try to combat the superstitions 
of a lifetime, he would rather endeavour to comfort the poor father; 
this would be worth doing, even though little Sandy should be too 
ill to be gratified or benefited by his visit. 

The next afternoon he peeped into the drawing-room at Finn 
Hill, and seeing Lucy there alone, went over to her, and seated 
himself beside her. Before long he had told her the whole story of 
Duncan's visit, and the fever at Shanna. 

‘*Ts that where you have spent the last two mornings, James ?” 
inquired she, when she had listened gravely to his history. “ We 
wondered greatly where you could have been.”’ 

“ Yes, I went with Duncan at once, and was there again this 
morning. Poor Sandy is gone, he just knew me yesterday. Two 
more of the children are ill to-day. I want you to make up a 
basket of good things for them and .the other poor creatures, Lucy. 
The priest is with them frequently, but there is no one to give 
them temporal help,—no one to look after them at all, poor 
wretches! You can form no idea of the dirt and misery in those 
Shanna hovels.”’ 

“I shall go over with you, James.”’ 

‘*You, my dear Lucy! Pardon me, you'll do nothing of the 
kind.” 

** Why not, James? I should know better than you how to 
help the poor people effectually.” 

“ Nevertheless,’ he replied, “I shall not let you run the risk 
of taking fever ; it is clearly my duty to attend the Duncans—but 
not yours.’ 

Formerly Lucy would laughingly have contended for her right 
of private judgment, probably yielding to him in the end; but some 
feeling prevented her from prolonging the discussion now, she 
replied that she should provide him with various little packets, and 
trust him to distribute them properly. 

“But you won't take the long walk a second time to-day,” 
concluded she. 

“Oh, I did not walk this morning. I rode Lark over; he is 
little fagged, and the walk will merely be pleasant exercise for me, 
dear! Good-bye till tea-time.” 

He weut out of the room, but had not closed the door 
behind him before he put in his head m again to say, ‘‘ By the 
way, Lucy, I should not mention the fever at Shanna to your 
cousin.” ° 

“No, James; but what am I to say to her? She has beed 
asking where you were yesterday and to-day.” 

His handsome mouth relaxed into a most winning smile, as be 
said, ‘‘ Tell her that 1am busy; but not'a word of Shanna. She 
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is very sensitive, and the appearance of the vessel that day agitated 
her a good deal.” 
As he strode along swinging the. basket carelessly on his left. 
arm, to the possible detriment of Lucy’s little bottles of wine, and 
ages of arrowroot, he continued to smile from time to time, and 
say to himself, “Little darling! She missed me: she wondered! 
where I was! Fairy Fenella!”’ 
It was only when quite alone that he breathed her Christian 


‘mame. They had ceased to call one another “‘ Miss Elton and Mr. 


Galbraith,’’ and used pronouns instead ; and Fenella, over her 
tatting, sometimes whispered ‘‘ James” very softly, just as he 
whispered her name. 

The walk to Shanna was long, even across the hills. Near the 
lodge gate he encountered Aunt Harriet and Reby. 

“Did you happen to see Josephine anywhere near the Post 
office, as you came along ?’’ asked they. 

“No, indeed, I have not met a creature.’’ 

*“* Very odd!”’ said one to the other; “‘ she told us she was going 
that way. What a sad thing about the fever at Shanna,” and they 
left him to walk towards the post-office. 

“ Josephine will get herself into trouble,” thought James, con- 
tinuing his rapid walk up and down the hilly road by the edge of 
the great Falcarragh—the Lough lying on his left, a multitude of 
little grassy islands.sleeping on its breast; and a gigantic wall of 
heather-covered mountains, rising tier above tier upon his right. 
He had gone nearly half-way between the lodge and Shanna, when 
he descried a spot of brilliant scarlet on one of the hills a good way 
above the road. 

On a second glance this scarlet puint turned out to be the 
plume of Josephine’s hat. 

There stood the young lady distinctly visible, her erect figure 
thrown out by the background of claret-coloured heather. She did 
not seem to notice James ; but with her hand shading her eyes, was 
intently watching the Shanna road, as if expecting some one. 

James's curiosity was excited: he had observed her in the same 
Place yesterday and that morning, and felt much inclined to go out 
of his way to speak to her. 

_ But the sad condition of the sick people at Shanna came to his 
mind, and made him hasten on towards the village, resolving to 
solye the mystery upon his return, if she were still there. 

_ His work at Shanna was both sorrowful and tedious. Widow 

8 funeral was leaving her former dwelling as he entered the 
Place, and a group of children surrounded a tiny black coffin stand- 
ie on tressels before the door of Duncan’s neighbour, awaiting its 

ttle occupant. The child—Pat Ryan—had died the day beiure, 
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and the priest was delaying Widow's Gildea’s funeral a little, that 
he might perform service for both together. 

There was a noise of wailing next door, and a few of the neigh. 
bours, themselves feeble and terror-stricken, were getting ready to 
‘accompany the funerals. None but the children looked uncon. 
cerned: they did not altogether understand the meaning of what 
Was going on, and the young group surrounding the small empty 
coffin, were regarding it with questioning eyes, that spoke 
‘curiosity and interest— nothing more. 

Mrs. Duncan hung over her two sick children, very near the bed 
where Sandy’s body lay, and poor Duncan himself was stationed 
before the fragment of looking-glass nailed to the wall, dressing 
himself in his Sunday clothes. 

“T maun go a wee piece wi’ the neighbours, sir: Ryan an’ 
Mark Gildea will be for following Sandy to St. John’s burying 
ground to-morrow,”’ | 

**'Yes, go, Duncan: it is a kind, neighbourly act.’’ 

James divided Lucy’s parcels between Mrs. Duncan and the 
other sufferers, and spoke kind, holy words of comfort’ in every 
house along the street. The old crone who had spoken to him and 
Fenella on the day of the appearance of the ship, was hobbling 
before her door in view of the Lough, where the tall rushes were 
‘swaying and bending to the water lilies, as the breeze grew fresher, 
and the far-off boom of the Atlantic surges was heard as they beat 
against the cliff. 

** Plenty coffins leavin’ the street, sir,’ said she, on turning 
round and recognising James; you mind I tould you the way it 
wad be. Ah, didn’t I know it bravely—bravely ?’’ 

Somewhat depressed, James retraced his way—the basket a 
good deal lighter to carry. He had almost forgotten Josephine, 
but a circumstance recalled her forcibly to his recollection before 
he had got very far from Shanna. A grey figure, exceedingly and 
disagreeably familiar to him, was making his way among the rocks 
at the edge of the Lough in the opposite direction from the lodge. 

Though Mr. Steward had been ousted from Finn Hill, he had 
not been dismissed from Ballyshandra parish. James felt a mat- 
like but unclerical wish to fall upon him the moment he recognised 
him ; but as the wish could clearly not be gratified, he turned away 
his eyes from the sight. 

Josephine’s motive for lingering on the Shanna road was noW 

ined : she must be waiting for an interview with Mr. Steward. 
James felt wish number 2—a strong desire to warn Josephine, and 
remonstrate with her upon her folly and impropriety. 

He argued with himself that she was one of his parishioners: 1 
‘was true she did not attend &t. John’s; but as Mr. Oliver's curat? 
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and her old friend, would it not be his duty to advise her? Revolv- 
ing these questions in his mind he left the road, and began to climb 
the hill where she still stood looking uneasily towards Shanna, just 
as he last saw her. 

“Good evening, Josephine! you look like Patience on a monu- 
ment,” was his greeting. He could not have chosen a worse simile 
for her: her face, her attitude expressed haughty impatience, as she 
stiffly returned his ‘‘good evening.” “‘ You spend a good deal of time 
on this road, Josephine ; you quite excited my curiosity yesterday 
and this morning. Whatcan you find to interest you here ?”’ | 

‘Don’t you see that I am admiring the prospect ?’’ returned 
she, repellantly. 

“T saw Mr. Steward with his gun going towards Shanna by the 
edge of the Lough,”’ said he, somewhat abruptly. 

“ How interesting !’’ 

“‘ Josephine,’ said he, coming boldly to the point, ‘‘did you 
come here to meet him ?’’ 

“Yes, I did; and now, perhaps, you'll be so obliging as to tell 
me how my doings concern you.”’ 

He took no notice of her irritated tone, but, emboldened by his 
sense of duty and wish to serve her, proceeded calmly, 

“ We are old neighbours and friends, and I don’t like to see you 
imposed upon by an ignorant, vulgar fellow like Mr. Steward—a 
fellow who should not dare to address you.’’ 

“‘ionorant? Vulgar? How can you say so? He has a large 
fund of information, and is only eccentric, not vulgar. Many clever 
men are eccentric. You needn't speak about him, James, I know 
the unworthy manner in which you all treated him at Finn Hill.” 

‘He behaved in a most ungentlemanlike way at Finn Hill, 
Josephine: I must say so, though you choose to call him your 
friend. He is no companion for you. Surely you do not find him 
agreeable or amusing 2”’ 

‘More amusing than most of my associates, at any rate. I 
may not care much for him; but he amuses me, and I choose to 
take his part.’’ 

“Oh. Josephine, then you are not so mad as really to care 
for him 2?” 

“Ah!” cried she, angrily, ‘‘ my meddling aunt and that 
spiteful Reby have been chattering to you about me; but what 

is it of yours? What right have you to interfere with me ?”’ 

“The right of old friendship, Josephine,’ replied he, still 
2 ow temper, though with an effort, ‘‘ and my office gives me 

1 ight—don’t you believe that I have a re 

“Cay y gard for your 

“No,” said she laughing in his face, ‘I do not, indeed,” 
BB 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


In childhood oft I fancied, my future I could see, 
The lover who would woo me, the home that was to be: 
The vision was a bright one, with music, love and flowers, 


Such fancied whimseys helped me to charm away dull hours. 


At length a lover woo’d me, ’twas not he whom I’d seen 
In childish fancy pictured, ah, that was but a dream ! 
One sad day J was wedded—now silence keep, I pray— 
Bend down the ear, I’ll whisper, repeat not what I say. 


From that day forth the ‘‘ vision ’’ all faded from my sight, 
The hours were long and dreary, the prospect dark as night ;. 
Yet clouded though the journey, and weary though the way, 
A ray of hope descended, and kept despair away. 


At length emerg'd from darkness, and wondering at the sight, 
My eyes unused to brightness, were dazed with new delight ; 
The dream of former fancies came once more into view, 

But this time 'twas no ‘‘ vision,”’ for all was real and true. 


There stood the dreamt-of lover, with poetry, lute, and flowers, 
Now friend instead of ‘‘ lover,’’ and purest bliss was ours ; 

So hand in hand we’re wending, our way to realms above, 
Enrapt with fondest Frrzwpsuir, transcending worldly love. 


x * * 
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| PHYSICS OF MATERIALISM. 
Life and Mind: their Unity and Materiality. By Robert Lewins, M.D. 


THE non-existence of a vital or spiritual principle as an entity apart 
from the inherent energy of the material organism, is, we are here . 
told, the verdict of modern physiology and pathology on the real 
nature of life. Ifso, it can be fairly put with as much emphasis 
as is used in support of such a conclusion, that modern physiology 
and pathology are in error. It is quite true that it is established 
by man’s material organism in health or in disease, that certain 
organs are necessary, and their healthy action is essential to the 
production of certain results, but this does not prove that the 
vital or spiritual principle lies in the ‘‘ inherent energy”’ of that 
material organism. It might just as well be said that the expan- 
sion of a bar of iron by heat is due to its inherent energy. Matter, 
in a philosophical sense, is the name given to the substance com- 
posing the universe, under all its different modifications. The laws 
which regulate matter differ with these various modifications, and 
in its lower forms, #.¢., in the organic world, this appears to result 
from the constitution of matter itself, action being more or less 
chemical ; but in the organic world, there is a power or property of 
elimination which does not appear to reside in matter as such, but 
in certain laws, which are called by some the laws of nature, by 
others the fiat of the Creator. Matter itself is not self-created, nor 
nits higher developments can it act solely by inherent energy. 
Even in mechanics and chemistry, there must be force, be it heat, 
or electricity, or what else. So in organic life there must be a prin- 
ciple of energy, be it vital or spiritual—vital in the lower forms— 
spiritual in the highest. 

Yet are we told ‘‘ this radical principle of true knowledge, which 
the human mind has only reached after persevering for thousands 
of years in false methods, is the confidence, based on fixed scientific 
data, and not merely a conjecture, in the all-sufficiency of matter 
‘o carry on its own operations, and the consequent absurdity, use- 
lessness, non-necessity of any hypothesis which assumes, that from 
outside the sphere of sensible, material phenomena, there intrudes 
a2 immaterial, spiritual or supernatural factor, to perform functions 
which matter, by virtue of its own indwelling energy, really per- 

for and by itself.” And it is added, ‘‘ As soon as it became 
@ demonstrated fact that matter was active, not passive, and that 
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its every particle was in motion itself, and the cause of motion in 
every other particle—the belief in an energising principle, as a sepa. 
rate entity, apart and distinct from matter itself, became an un- 
tenable fallacy, the whole fabric of Immaterialism, the idea of the 
necessity of supernatural influence in organic matter, was annihi- 
lated at once.’’ 

But when Newton discovered the law of gravitation, and the laws 
of chemical action were gradually developed, although not even yet 
to the full extent that is possible, no practical philosopher arrived 
at the conclusion that these phenomena were inherent in matter 
itself. If so, they would no longer be phenomena, and the word is 
misused by the writer. It is no more an hypothesis, still less an absurd 
one, to argue the primary existence of omnipotence and omniscience 
in the so-called laws of nature, than it is te dispense with those laws, 
and to attribute the true system of the universe, which Bacon and 
Milton, we are told, so utterly misunderstood, to the inherent energy 
of material organism, or the all-sufficiency of matter to carry on its 
own operations. 

Minds, no doubt, are differently constituted, or at all events, are 
capable of being influenced to a very great extent by education and 
habit. There is nothing more surprising in a man of science be- 
coming satisfied with the self-sufficiency of matter to carry on the 
system of the universe, than there is in the total abandonment by 
others of all right of reason to the dogmas of creeds or the neces- 
sities of faith. But extremes meet, and the man who voluntarily 
cedes the right of free thought to an infallible teacher, is not further 
removed from a true sense of the system of the universe, than is the 
man who, from studying the laws of nature, as simply cognisable by 
his senses, concludes from that study that matter itself is capable, 
by its inherent energy, to give birth to all the various phenomena 
which constitute that system. 

It is perhaps well that there should be minds so differently con- 
stituted, for out of discussion truth can alone be arrived at ; and as 
the author's avowed purpose is to render what he asserts to be the 
verdict of modern physiology and pathology on th» real nature of 
life popular and easily understood, the verdict thus arrived at must) 
be admitted, even by himself, to be open to discussion. It would 
be a most lamentable state of things were it otherwise, for so dog- 
matic is he in some of his assertions, that he would scarcely appeat 
to admit that his conclusions are open to criticism. 

** If matter,’’ Dr. Lewins says, “‘ acts by means of its own 
vis insita, and depends on no extraneous ‘influx,’ or impulse, the 
whole problem of immaterialism and materialism is solved in favour 
of theSlatter. No modern physiologist has any difficulty in realising 
what seemed so inseparable a stumbling-block to the ancients ané 
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Locke—that sensation and thought is due to matter (nerve sub. 
stance).”’ It will appear to many that this mode of expressing the 
fact, by no means removes the ‘‘ stumbling-block,”’ as it is termed, 
that has existed from all times. It is easier to understand an imma.- 
terial force as capable of producing an immaterial result, through 
the medium of matter, than it is to understand the production of 
such an immaterial result by the inherent energy of matter. Or 
does the author conclude that sensation and thought, by which we 
are to learn to know ourselves, become acquainted with an external 
world, and are brought into relation with the occult powers, are | 
material? It is to be supposed that he does, for he states, 
that ‘‘ from the medical or natural stand-point, the metaphysical 
notion that man is a dual being, compounded of soul and body, is 
in reality only the last lingering relic of the vicious, obsolete school. 
physiology,”” and, as a sequence, all metaphysical systems, from 
Plato to Comte, are ignes fatui, which have only served during 
thousands of years of misdirected activity to perplex and mislead 
the human mind. That is to say, that if we adopt the verdict of 
modern physiology that thought is matter, all further intellectual 
inquiry into the nature of cerebration, or as the uninitiated would 
express to it, the operations of the mind, is waste of time. Nay, 
time and space themselves, are, we are told, not natural verities at 
all, but merely artificial, brain-created segments and analyses of 
eternity and immensity. This, in a parenthesis, is not new, but 
has been argued by now discarded metaphysicians. But we are 
told, that it is this idea of endless duration in time and extension in 
space which has been confounded by precipitate theorists with the 
literal idea of resurrection from the dead and a future life of happi- 
ness or misery apart from our present bodies, or with those bodies 
in a ‘‘ glorified’’ form. Not so with the materialist. With him, 
man returns at death to nothingness. 

‘Healthy sensation, or perfect life in every organ, including 
the cerebral hemispheres, is thus our only heaven; morbid sensa- 
tion, varying as it does from ennui or general malaise, to mental 
and corporal agony and anguish, our only hell. Earth is paradise, 
if the healthy operation of every anatomical structure could be pre- 
served ; perpetual sunshine of body and mind is the blessed result 
——a beatitude implied in the physiological aphorism ‘the normal 
exercise of every organic function is pleasurable.’ Wherever, 
therefore, malaise of body or mind is present, its cause must be 
sought for in deranged bodily function, and in no ‘ higher’ or more 
recondite region. All that is fabled by poets, saints, martyrs, 
founders of sects and systems, under the term Saturnian, or Golden 

» Kingdom of Heaven, Paradise, &c., is comprehended in that 
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functions. That state, and that alone, in whieh, as in healthy 
infancy, no portion of the nervous system, indicating loss of general 
balance of the organism, obtrudes itself on eur attention, is the 
true palingenesia, whether of mythology, philosophy, or Chris. 
tianity. To attain and preserve that state of normal and material 
well.being—discarding all more transcendental aspirations as a 
mischievous and vain-glorious Utopia and fool's paradise—ought all 
our efforts to be exclusively directed. It will be found, on expe- 
rience, to have nothing in common with the ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die’ principle of the degenerate epicurean, but 
to require for its attainment and preservation, Herculean labours, 
taxing to their utmost legitimate limits the vaunted intellectual 
and moral capacity of our race.’’ . 

These principles being admitted, the physician becomes the 
arch-hierarch of future life, and the study of Combe’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion of Man,”’ suffices, like the Koran, for all knowledge and philo- 
sophy. And we must admit them, for the German school is quoted 
as asserting that the mental reservation and prevarication, as 
habitually practised by contemporary English thinkers and savans, 
is disloyalty to humanity and reason, dangerous alike to their 
country, and to the cause of civilisation throughout the world. 

According to this school the world is from eternity to eternity. 
Nothing is ever created, nothing lost. Beginning or ending 
there is alike none. Only the form and condition of things is 
perishable. In other words, the first living being had its germ in 
eternity, which is equivalent to negativing creation altogether, an 
idea which is above human conception. ‘‘ Higher than himself no 
man can think.’’ Yet it is added, absolute Atheixm is no 
postulate of science, which does not venture to impugn the evidence 
of cosmical design, or the existence of an unknown, inconceivable, 
intelligent First Cause,. of whose Eternal Mind the eternal 
universe may be a hypostasis. 

Thankful for the smallest mercies at the hands of such dogmatic, 
rather than philosophical, science, in this instance we feel thankful 
for even great mercies. For if cosmical design, and the existence 
of a First Cause be granted, it is almost needless to ask for more. 
Dr. Lewius believes, for example, that the hemispherical ganglia 
of the encephalon is “the primary seat of the mind—the dome of 
thought, and the palace of the soul.’’ This is virtually admitting 
that it is its seat, abode, or palace, not that it emanates from the 
inherent energy of the ganglia. But it appears from other portions 
of the text, that that is what he really means. 

Now, admitting for a moment that such is really the case, 
there is a principle in human nature known as personal identity,— 
the ego sum, cozito ego sum, or nosce te ipsum of metaphysicians, which 
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consists in the internal consciousness by which each individual not 
only is led to believe in his actual existence, but also knows his 
past existence, so as to be able, with the greatest certainty of which 
the judgment of our minds is susceptible, to identify himself exist- 
ing at any given moment with himself existing at any former time 
and place, and that at periods of more or less great remoteness, 
according to the age of the individual. 

In the first place, the human body consists of bones, flesh, and 
blood, each of which is, however, a compound substance, and the 
whole is largely impregnated with water. The ultimate materials 
of the average human bedy are 14 lbs. of charcoal and 10 Ibs. of lime, 
impregnated with 116 lbs. of water, and 14 lbs. weight of the gases 
which form air and water, that is, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 

Those who think that the intellectual principle residing in the 
human body is nothing more than a quality or a property, arising 
from the matter composing it, must be able to imagine how 14 lbs. 
of charcoal, 10 Ibs. of lime, and 116 lbs. of water can be so mixed 
up with 14 lbs. of air as to make up a material thing—machine let 
us call it—which can feel, think, judge, remember, and reason. 
This power of intelligence is ascribed to the organisation of the 
materials, but we are still left as far as ever from any explanation 
as to how the mere arrangement and peculiar juxta-position of the 
material atoms thus composing such a -body, can produce the pro- 
digious powers of intellect. 

But even admitting a supposition apparently, not only impos- 
sible, but repugnant to reason and common-sense (or, as our oppo- 
nents would say, to our prejudices), the question of personal 
identity raises an insuperable objection to it. Physiologists and 
anatomists have proved that the matter which composes our bodies 
is subject to continual change, with varying rapidity, according to 
the habits and occupations of individuals. According to some 
authorities, the average length of the interval within which the 
change takes place, does not exceed thirty days. It is, however, 
generally agreed that it is a very brief period. 

Now, an individual may have a perfect remembrance of circum- 
stances that occurred half a century ago or more, yet during that 
interval the entire mass of matter composing his body must have 
undergone a complete change several times—some go so far as to 
Suppose several hundred times—yet no one doubts that there was 
something there which did not undergo a change, except in its 
relation to the mutable body, and which possessed the same thought, 
memory, and consciousness, and constituted the personal identity 
of the individual ; and since it is as demonstrable as any problem in 
seometry, that that something which thus abode in the body, 
retaining the consciousness of the past, could not have been an 
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atom, or any number of atoms of matter, it must necessarily have 
been something not matter, that is to say, something spiritual— 
thus proving the existence of a spiritual essence connected with 
human organisation. Further, if the spirit can thus survive the 
change of matter and organisation during life, there is every reason 
to believe it may continue to live and enjoy personal identity, after 
the final change, when it is liberated from the thraldom of matter 
altogether, and takes its flight from ‘‘the dome of thought and 
the palace of the soul.’’ 

It is not that, as the mind acts through the brain, it is meant to 
assert that diseases and injuries of its structure do not affect its 
operations. Such a statement would be opposed alike to expe. 
rience and to analogy. The benefits obtained, for example, at Dr. 
Langdon Down’s asylum for imbeciles’ has been spoken of by 
Dr. Harley as having its origin in insanity, being treated not as 
a disease of the mind, but of the physical substance of the brain. 
What is contended is, that there is a principle apart from the organ 
by which it is brought into material action, notwithstanding that 
derangement, disorganisation, or destruction of the matter essential 
to healthy action is attended by a corresponding deterioration of 
functional power. The organ implies one thing, the function 
another, and above both is a principle which determines alike both 
organ and function so long as their action is healthy. 





